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LIFE'S SEVEN AGES. 



PARTL 



* At firat the infjEmt^ 
Mewling and poking in the noise's anns/ 

As You Like It, Act 2, Scene 7. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE APOSTLE SPOONS. 

Luke Habtop was a wealthy London 
citizen, a man of credit and substance, and 
he lived in those days when Oliver Crom- 
well held supreme sway over the British 
dominiona 

Hartop was a quiet, easy-going man, a 
man who would hia ever be at peace with 
the powers that were, and so at this time 
he wste a Kepublican, but a moderate 
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2 THE APOSTXE SPOONS. 

Bepublican ; moderation was in fact his 
text. 

Luke Hartop had been a fortunate man^ 
though his first outset in life had not been 
a promising one. 

The younger son of a younger brother, 
he had been despatched from his home in 
Yorkshire to London, there to make his 
fortune, with a Ught purse and meagre 
wardrobe, and a single letter of introduc- 
tion to an old merchant in Aldgate. 

And Luke did make his fortune. 
Though he pined at first for the pure fresh 
air, the lull and wood and water about his 
native place, Aldborough, the ancient 
Isurium of the Komans, he soon applied 
himself to business, mastered all its detaUs, 
and in time became a prosperous merchant, 
married a wife with a goodly portion, and 
brought her home to a pleasant old house 
in the Minories. It was a house with lath 
and plaster walls and overhanging stories, 
with dusky latticed casements, overlooking 
in front, that fatally noted spot, Tower 
Hill, and in the rear a large garden — 
Hartop's favourite resort in the long 
ftummer evenings, when the labours of the 
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day were over, and he could sit under the 
spreading branches of an old beech, while 
the softly rustling leaves and the air, 
scented with the perfume of flowers, would 
carry him back to Aldborough and 
Hartop Park, the fairy-land of his child- 
hood, where he had spent many happy 
days in the old red brick Manor House, 
with its mullioned windows, and amongst 
the grassy glades of the fine old Park. 

Quiet and sober as he seemed, there was 
a certain spirit of romance and sentiment 
in the heart of the wealthy citizen, who 
clung fondly to his recollections of the 
home of his boyhood, and kept between 
the leaves of a Bible a spray of heather 
gathered, when in its purple bloom, from 
off a Yorkshire moor, and two or three of 
the tapering leaves of a willow, plucked 
from a branch overhanging the broad, still 
waters of the Ure, the beautiful river on 
whose banks he had sported as a child. 

The years of his married life sped on 
tranquilly and happily ; but one item only 
seemed wanting in the sum of Ilartop's 
earthly happiness, and at last, even that 
was made good. The old house often re- 

1— ^ 
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echoed to the sound of gay voices and 
joyous laughter, the birds twittered 
raerrily about its eaves and gable ends, 
and the sun streamed brightly in through 
its latticed casements, but there had been 
no baby prattle to wake up the echoes 
of the old house, no patter of httle feet 
upon its oaken floors, no gladsome sun- 
light beaming from the smiles of child- 
hood's happy face, and shedding a Ught on 
all around. At last, however, this long- 
coveted treasure also came, and after ten 
years of wedded life Madam Hartop pre- 
sented her spouse with a son and heir. 

The welcome little one was born when 
the year 1653 was in its infancy, in the 
first days of January,^ and the large old 
garden, and the roof top and gable ends of 
the house in the Minories, were spread 
over with a pure white mantle of snow. 
Jt was a severe winter, and the snow lay 
long on the ground ; the latticed casements 
were covered with a delicate tracery of 

• The new, or present style of reckoning the com- 
piencement of the year is here adopted, namely, on the 
Ist of January, although that style didnot come into 
use in England till 1751. 
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leaves and flowers, wrought by the dainty 
touch of the frost-king; icicles hung 
pendant from every gable end, and the 
waters of the little pond in the garden 
were long bound in fetters of ice. 

So the mother and the tiny little babe 
were kept snug and warm, and the christen- 
ing was postponed till spring should usher 
in a more genial atmosphere, and Madam 
Hartop might be present at the ceremony 
and the banquet which should follow. On 
a soft, balmy day, then, at the end of 
April, there was a festive gathering in 
Luke Hartop's house. 

The christening ceremony had been per- 
formed in the dining-room, a large rambling 
apartment at the back of the house, with 
a low ceiling, and its walls panelled with 
dark oak; the windows were hung with 
curtains of red serge, and the floor partly 
covered with a long carpet of Turkey 
work. 

Madam Hartop was seated in a high 
chair, with the back of red velvet, and a 
cushion of needlework, wrought by her 
own fair hands ; before her stood a drawing- 
table of joined work ; her feet rested on a 
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little stool, embroidered with red and white 
satin ; and on her lap reposed, with wide 
open, wondering eyes, the small mite of 
humanity, whose advent had caosed all 
this mirth, and stir, and rejoicing in the 
merchant's house. He was a funnv, 
quaint-looking baby, with a shapeless nose 
at present, and an elfish look in his large 
black eyes. He held one of his mother s 
fingers locked in his tiny hand, whilst she 
recapitulated, for the hundredth time, to 
her friend Madam Tichbum, what a dear, 
sweet, good baby he was. 

Madam Tichbum was a meek, quiet- 
looking woman, with a subdued look and a 
subdued voice. She had been gay and 
cheerful in her girlhood ; but a change had 
since come over her : six small tombstones 
in the graveyard of St. Mary-le-Bow 
marked the graves of as many of her 
children, and she had now living but one 
little girl, whose health she watched over 
with feverish anxiety. Another cause 
tliere was, too, for her sober and staid air. 
Her husband, Alderman Tichburn, a man 
in high favour with ' Captain General 
Oliver Cromwell, Esquire,' and a member 
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of his Council of State, had adopted, to a 
certain extent, the sour demeanour and 
harsh manners affected by the zealots and 
fanatics of the time, and his wife, a very- 
submissive and loving spouse, copied his 
example. So she sat, on this occasion, 
stiffly erect, in a gown of sad-coloured stuff, 
without a single ornament about her person, 
whilst she cast, now and then, a side-long 
glance of disapproval at the plump little 
figure of Madam Hartop, clad in a gown 
of azure blue satin, with elegant falling 
lace collar, and slippers decorated with 
large roses. 

As great a contrast was there between 
four gentlemen standing near one of the 
casements. These were Parson Jeremy 
White, a tall angular-looking man, the 
aforesaid Alderman Tichburn, severe and 
sanctimonious of visage, Luke Hartop, a 
fair-haired, blue-eyed, genial looking York- 
shireman, and Walter Strickland, Crom- 
well's captain of the guard. The two 
latter, particularly Strickland, had evidently 
not abjured the vanity of rich apparel. 
The merchant's velvet jerkin was trimmed 
with silver lace, and the captain of tha 
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guard wore a doublet of crimson and white, 
embroidered with gold. As for the alder- 
man and the parson, they wore garments 
of sombre cloth, and stiflF, formal white 
bands. The former affected a snuffling 
tone, and the latter preached in season and 
out of season, and, indeed, had made the 
christening an opportunity for airing his 
own particular views at great length, to the 
secret irritation and disgust of Hartop, 
who loved not long sermons at any time, 
and least of all, on a fasting stomach, and 
so the cheerful merchant chafed at the 
length of the ceremony which delayed 
the dinner. 

* These are vastly fine presents thy babe 
hath gotten, Hartop,' observed Alderman 
Tichbum, surveying with admiration 
several costly articles ranged on the 
drawing-table of joined work, conspicuous 
amidst which were twelve Apostle spoons, 
as they were called, from the figures of the 
Apostles at the top of the handles, the 
usual offering, in those days, at a chris- 
tening, the Apostle spoons, in this case, 
being silver-gilt, and the handsomest that 
could be procured. 
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' Aye/ replied the merchant ; ^ my 
brother is a generous man, who never 
stints in his presents ; and since he hath 
become Esquire of Hartop Park, through 
the death of our elder brother, he hath 
more ample opportunity to show his mu- 
nificent spirit. The bowl there came with 
the spoons,' added Hartop, pointing to a 
large round China bowl, in which the 
christening had been performed, and on 
which was painted the likeness of a dragon 
pursuing the sun, depicted under the form 
of a ball of fire. 

' Of a truth, it was a handsome present,' 
said Captain Strickland, ' for China ware 
is an expensive commodity.' 

* Aye, that it is,' remarked Tichbum, 
* and General Cromwell hath put a duty**^ 
of sixty shillings on every dozen China 
dishes of a quart and upwards imported 
from abroad.' 

' Amongst his other natural gifts,' said 
the parson, rather tartly, ' the general hath 
gotten to perfection the art of making 
money ; but, of a truth, he setteth too 
much store by the Mammon of un- 

* Douce*8 * IllustratioDS of Shakespeare,' vol. i. 
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righteousness, as he doth by other carnal 
matters/ 

'That we all do, great and small,' 
answered Strickland drily, ' godly and un- 
godly/ 

* And how like you the cushion T asked 
Hartop, pointing to a square cushion of 
purple velvet, with a silver falcon em- 
broidered on it. 'A certain damsel worked 
it for little Jonathan's use.' 

' And who may the fair embroideress 
be ?' asked Strickland, carelessly. 

* She that wrought it is a particular 
friend of thine/ observed Jeremy White, 
in a sarcastic tone, and looking keenly at 
the handsome captain of the guard as he 
spoke. 

' Indeed,' replied Strickland, with a con- 
temptuous look at the parson, ' and who is 
this particular friend of mine V 

* Elizabeth Biggs,' answered White, 
promptly, and watching the effect of his 
words on Strickland, whom common report 
had given out as being a rejected suitor of 
the young lady. Elizabeth Biggs was a 
very beautiful girl, and daughter of one of 
Cromwell's most devoted adherents. 
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' Nay r replied Strickland, scornfully, 
and with a look full of meaninor at White. 
' If you mean that there is anything more 
than mere acquaintance and friendship 
betwixt that lady and me, you are vastly 
mistaken ; I should be a sorry fool to pay 
court to Walter Biggs s daughter. All 
the world knoweth how highly she esteems 
General Cromwell, and that he hath such 
a truly paternal regard for her, that an he 
had found me on my knees before her, he 
might have bade me marry her father's 
cookmaid, to put a sure end to my preten- 
sions. We know he hath performed a like 
stroke of policy in a similar case.' 

And as Strickland ceased speaking, he 
turned on his heel and walked over to 
where Mistress Hartop was seated with 
her babe, whilst the parson looked after 
him with a glance of mingled wrath and 
vexation. 

Hartop, upon this, loudly coughed to 
hide his merriment, and Tichburn snuffled 
out in an undertone, as he perceived the 
evident discomposure of Jerry : 

' That young man hath all the vanity 
and carnal wit and venom of a malignant.' 
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Poor Jerry White ! he certainly did look 
discomposed, for he knew that all the 
world laughed at a certain misadventure 
connected with the days of his love-making. 
As the story went, Jerry White, who, in 
his bachelor days, was called a sprightly 
man, and a top wit of the period, was so 
ambitious as to make love to CromwelFs 
daughter, Frances, and the young lady did 
not discourage the gallantry of so religious 
a man as her father's domestic chaplain. 
But some evil-disposed spy betrayed this 
little love-affair to Oliver, who, watching 
his opportunity, took the lovers by surprise 
one day, and found Jerry on his knees 
kissing the fair lady's hand. Oliver, in a 
fury, asked his chaplain what was the 
meaning of his being in that position, and 
the ready-witted parson replied, that he 
had for a long time courted a young gentle- 
woman, the lady's waiting-woman, and 
could not prevail, and therefore was 
humbly praying her lady to intercede 
for him. Hereupon the astute Oliver 
called up the young waiting-woman. 
* Hussy I' he said, * why do you refuse the 
honour Mr. White would do you ? He is 
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my friend, and I expect you will treat 
him as such ;' and then and there a parson 
was sent for, and the luckless Jerry, 
unwillingly, and the waiting- woman, 
nothing loth, were united in wedlock. 

This taunt of Walter Strickland would 
have been uncalled-for, if not cruel, only 
that Jerry White, who most fervently 
hated the captain of the guard, had cer- 
tainly drawn it on himself. 

* Well, well, let's to dinner,' said the 
peace-loving merchant, observing the angry 
scowl on his clerical friend's face, ^ or the 
viands will be getting cold.' 

Spite of his ill-humour, Jerry White 
obeyed this invitation with alacrity, for he 
was singularly devoted to good cheer, and 
the ample board in the middle of the apart- 
ment was now covered with dishes, from 
end to end, from most of which arose the 
most appetising odours ; indeed, so savoury 
to his nostrils was the steam arising from 
a turkey pie placed before the seat he was 
to occupy, that in his eagerness to partake 
of it, Jerry considerably shortened the 
lengthy grace he had composed for the 
occasion. 
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* What an appetite the parson hath 
gotten to-day/ observed Strickland, in a 
laughing tone, to a fat citizen, by the side 
of whom he was seated ; * he clears all 
before him/ 

* Aye/ replied the old citizen, who, 
though of large bulk, was but a small eater, 
* your tall, gaunt people are sometimes like 
Pharoah's lean kine : they devour, *at one 
meal, whatwould suffice anotherman forsix/ 

The dinner progressed, and the parsoD 
hovered about from one dish to another, 
like a bee sipping honey from every flower. 
From turkey pie, he made a move to boiled 
duck, and from thence, to burred capon ; 
anon, his long, hooked nose almost touched 
his plate as he bent over a huge helping of 
roast breast of veal. Artichoke pie and 
boiled potatoes, dressed with oil, vinegar, 
and pepper, vegetables which were then 
very great delicacies, disappeared from his 
vicinity like magic ; and when the hospit- 
able Hartop, calling out to him, recom- 
mended a trial of a dish of larded pigeons, 
or another slice from the chine of beef, the 
fat citizen observed, in an undertone, to 
Strickland : 
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' An he eats any more, sure some mis- 
chief will happen him.' 

However, Jerry White did eat more ; 
for he made a dire excavation in a pear 
tart, and demolished almond comfits, 
Naples biscuits and paste of plums, whole- 
sale, and apparently without any mischief 
happening to him. When the dinner was 
over and the dishes were removed, he de- 
voted himself assiduously to fiUini^ and 
re-filUng his silver goblet with claret, which 
he appeared to prefer to Khenish or sack, 
whilst he listen ed, with a half-dreamy air 
and a contemptuous smile, to a recital made 
by Walter Strickland, which set the whole 
company a-laughing. The wine was pass- 
ing freely round the table, and men's 
tongues, loosened by its generous influence, 
began to wag faster and faster, and Luke 
Hartop, addressing Strickland, who was 
seated close to him, said : 

*Prythee, Strickland, give me some 
account of this mighty affair that hath just 
stirred up all the kingdom — I mean the 
dissolution of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment.^ Your officers and all the soldiers 

* Oldmixon's 'flisfcorj,' the date o£ \65V^. 
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are pleased with the change ; many of 
General Cromwell's Independent clergy 
cry it up in their pulpits, and I hear that 
even the cavaliers rejoice and make con- 
gratulations to him. I am but slightly in- 
formed as to particulars, as 'twas only 
yesterday that I returned from Bristol ; 
but you, being a captain of the guard, as 
well as one of the General's Council of 
State, can tell us all about his abrupt visit 
to the House.' 

* Aye, 'twas a scene well worth seeing,' 
replied Strickland, with a laugh, as he 
filled his Venice crystal glass with canary. 
* I would not have missed it for much. 
But 'tis said that some sober and discern- 
ing people pretend to foresee that the 
change will tend to introduce the old form 
of Government, which thev hold in abhor- 
rence. I was at Whitehall, when In- 
goldsby came hurrying down from the 
House to apprise the general of the inten- 
tion of the Opposition party to pass an 
Act of Dissolution. The general ordered 
Colonel Worsley and three hundred 
soldiers to attend him at once, and in a 
very few minutes he was face to face with 
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the members of the Rump, and we all had 
a keen suspicion that however long they 
might have sat, they were not to sit much 
longer. I was standing close to him when 
I heard him say to Harrison : '* This is the 
time I must do it." I knew what was 
going to be done.' 

' 'Twas a bold stroke/ observed Alder- 
man Tichburn. 

' Aye, but the general had a file of 
musqueteers ready to enforce his bidding,' 
said one of the guests. 

Upon this, Strickland suddenly started 
up from the table, and, with marvellous 
powers of mimicry, assuming the very looks 
and expression of Cromwell, and imitating 
the tones of his voice with the nicest accu- 
racyj he addressed his host as if he were 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and cried out in a stern tone, * Come down 
out of that chair;* and then, waving his 
hand towards the guests, and looking first 
^at one and then at another, he continued, 
' Ye have sat here long enough ; some of 
you are lewd debauchees, notably Henry 
Martin and Sir Peter Wentworth;* and 
here the young captain of tV\e ^xx^x^ 

VOL. I. ^ 
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glanced sternly at Alderman Tichburn and 
a sober-looking citizen who sat next to 
him, as if those worthy persons repre- 
sented the two deUnquent members of the 
House. * Others of ye are drunkards, 
corrupt and unjust men, scandalous to the 
profession of the Gospel. I bid ye be 
gone,' thundered Strickland; 'the Lord 
hath chosen other instruments, who are more 
worthy for the carrying on of his work.' 

* Marry !' exclaimed Hartop, as Strick- 
land paused in his impersonation of Crom- 
well. ' But the general was blunt of 
speech, and went straight to the matter. 
And did Sir Peter say naught ? He is 
not a man accustomed to be so put down.' 

* Sir Peter was not wanting with his 
answer,' indignantly interposed the sober 
old citizen, whom Strickland had chosen, for 
the moment, as the representative of 
Wentworth, and who chanced to be a 
staunch friend of the Rump. * He said it 
was the first time he had ever heard such 
unbecoming language given to the ParUa- 
ment, and that it was the more horrid in 
that it came from their servant, and a 
servant so highly trusted and obliged.' 
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'I will put an end to your prating/ 
shouted Strickland, still imitating the tone 
and gestures of Cromwell. *You are no 
Parliament — I say you are no Parliament 
— I will put an end to your sitting. — And 
then/ added Strickland, who had been 
pacing the floor, and stamping on it with 
his heel, as he had seen Cromwell do, ' he 
bade the soldiers "take away that bauble/* 
as he called the mace. Sir Harry Vane, 
upon this, told the general that his conduct 
was not honest, but my master only cried 
out, " The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry 
Vane 1" ' 

*What did the members do?' asked 
Hartop. 

' They all dispersed,' replied Strickland, 
laughing. ^ I'faith, the general went boldly 
to work, and as if to add insult to injury, 
he told them, in a tone of lurking sarcasm, 
that he had besought the Lord night and 
day to slay him, rather than put him on 
that work.' 

* Aye/ interposed the sober citizen, the 
friend of the Rump, with an air of irony, 
^ but, nathless, when Alderman Allen told 
him. how, by withdrawing tlae aoV^ie^T^ ^\A 
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returning the mace, he might yet be re- 
lieved from that work, and things go on as 
before, he was not minded to do it/ 

* Unfortunately, Allen was not in a 
position to give advice,^ replied Strickland, 
laughing, *and the general promptly 
charged him with an account of some 
hundred thousand pounds, which he said 
he should have to question him about. 
And so ended the victorious Parliament 
that hath done such great things, and 
whose mighty actions have made it so 
famous through all the world. And 
now then,' asked Captain Strickland, cast- 
ing a sly glance at Jerry White, and 
addressing his host, who had a fine voice, 
and was not averse to showing it off, 
* shall we bid good-bye to the Rump, 
with their Psean in honour of Parson 
Burgess ; only, instead of him, we will 
celebrate our friend there, Parson Jerry 

White r 

' Aye, to be sure,' replied Hartop, with a 
smile, and he at once began singing a well- 
known song of the time ; all the company, 
except Jerry White, who had a shrewd 
suspicion that he was being made a butt 
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for their merriment, joining uproariously 
in it: 

^ We'll break the windows which the jade 

Of Babylon hath painted, 
And when the Popish saints are down, 
Then Jerry shall be sainted. 

' There's neither cross nor crucifix 

Shall stand for men to see, 
Eome's trash and trumpery shall go dowD| 
And hey, then up go we.'* 

^ Peacock's 'Army Lists of the Boundhefads and 
Cavaliers.' 
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There was an unusual stir and bustle in 
the City one fine May morning in the year 
1654. The people hurrying along the 
narrow streets, all, or nearly all, wore a 
holiday garb ; and many of the sombre old 
houses had their walls of timber and plaster 
veiled under draperies of various colours, 
and banners and streamers of all kinds. 

All these preparations were made be- 
cause his Highness the Lord Protector, at 
the head of a species of triumphal march, 
was going to dine with my Lord Mayor, 
Thomas Viner, Esquire, at the Grocers' 
HaU.* 

He had received this invitation from 
that great civic dignitary some time before, 

* Oldmixon's 'History,' at date 1654. 
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and had accepted it to show how well he 
stood with the City. The month was 
drawing to a close, and there was summer 
heat in the sunshine, and the balmy breath 
of June in theair. In the large gardensin the 
rear of some of these old lath-and-plaster 
houses, the flower beds were growing briU 
liant with colour, and the foliage of the 
trees wore its brightest tint. 

Alderman Tichburn's house stood in 
Cheapside, and it had attached to it one of 
these large gardens, on which the alderman 
prided himself not a little, and wherein he 
spent many of his leisure hours in the 
summer; and here, on this warm May 
morning, were gathered together quite a 
little party on a plot of grass, under th^ 
shadow of an old elm. 

Here was Madam Tichburn, rather 
smarter in dress than we saw her a year ago. 

The Protector had set the fashion, and 
with his new rank and title, he began to 
ajffect somewhat of a princely splendour of 
attire, which, it must be confessed, but ill 
became him, for he was at no time either 
distingui^ed or elegant in his appearance* 
So the Tichburns had modified WieVt ^x^'s^ 
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on that of their patron, and the alderman 
himself now appeared in a white doublet, 
trimmed with blue coloured silk lace, and 
his dame in a gown of lilac tiffany with a 
fardingale of such large proportions, that 
the poor little lady bore no inapt resem- 
blance, as she sat on a* low stool, to an 
overgrown mushroom. 

Madam Hartop was also there, richly 
dressed, as was her wont, but her friend 
could no longer consistently cast severe 
and reproachful glances on her cobweb 
lawns, her lace ruffs, and sweet washed 
gloves embroidered in silver, since she had 
begun to affect vanity in attire herself. 

At a little distance, under the drooping 
boughs of a laburnum, not yet stripped of 
all its golden tassels. Master Jonathan 
Hartop disported himself on the soft green 
turf, and tore up with his tiny fingers as 
many yellow cowslips as lay within his 
reach, and then, trotting off to where 
CromwelFs handsome captain of the guard 
lazily reclined on the grass, scattered the 
blossoms over him, shouting meanwhile in 
infantile glee. 

Hartop paced slowly up and down the 
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grass plot in company with Alderman 
Tichburn, and the only remaining child of 
the latter gentleman and his spouse^ a pale- 
looking little girl with a thin cheek and 
faded eyes, and who was very slowly but 
surely pining away, just as those sisters had 
done who lay sleeping in the little graves 
in the churchyard of St. Mary-le-Bow. 

* Why doesn't Walter Strickland take a 
wife V asked Madam Tichburn abruptly of 
her friend, as she turned to her, after 
having taken a long and critical survey of 
the young captain of the guard ; * a hand- 
some fellow enough, with his fine blue grey 
eyes, and his curling chestnut hair, and 
with far more of the Cavalier than the 
Soundhead in his appearance. 

* Marry 1 I know not,' replied Mistress 
Hartop, laughing. *He could have his 
choice, I believe, with his handsome face 
and winning ways ; and then, as for worldly 
substance, he hath enough of that and to 
spare. 'Tis a pity, truly, that he doth not 
get wed.' 

' Tis because he hath still a hankering 
after Mistress Elizabeth Biggs,' exclaimed 
Madam Tichburn, sharply. ' H.0 n^^ ^n^x 
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prying about, and trying to get speech 
with her, as I hear, though Master Biggs 
forbade him the house, and sent his 
daughter away to some friends in the 
country. Poor girl ! her beauty is even a 
curse to her, an it bring so many importu- 
nate fellows to trouble her.' 

* Well, to be sure !' cried out pretty 
Madam Hartop, with a little female pique 
and jealousy. 'Captain Strickland lacks 
sense more than I judged him to do, if 
what you say be true, and he weareth 
willow garlands* for Mistress Elizabeth 
Biggs. The idea 1 Captain Strickland 
forsaken by Elizabeth Biggs, though she 
be such a paragon of beauty 1 But let me 
tell you, my dear, that to my taste, her 
skin is too dark ; and then, as for her fine 
black eyes, why, an she had light-coloured 
eyes, with an olive complexion, she would 
of a truth be hideous. But that's neither 
here nor there. There are other pretty 
girls, and girls with sweet tempers and 
good dowers, too, who would be thankful 
to have Captain Strickland. I don't believe 
a word of this story that has been told to 

* Douce's * Illustrations of Shakespeare.' 
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you, Madam Tichbum. The captain 
would be too proud to court any woman 
who didn't receive his attentions joyfully. 
And as to Mistress Elizabeth Biggs going 
into the country, may be she has gone to 
recruit her health, for she looked in a poor 
way enough when I saw her a few months 
ago. For my part, I never could perceive 
any great room in her for admiration.' 

* In whom V asked Strickland, who had 
now sauntered up to the ladies, bearing 
little Jonathan aloft on his shoulder. * I 
Vould swear now,* he added, laughing, 
' that you are decrying some fair sister's 
loveliness. 

'Aye, aye, let the women alone for 
denying each other the palm of beauty,' 
observed Hartop, in a bantering tone, as 
he also approached. 

*I don't expect anyone to agree with 
me,' said Madam Hartop, tossing her head. 
'Madam Tichbum was talking about 
Mistress Elizabeth Big^gs and her won- 
drous beauty, and I said I had never 
l^ought much of her, and that when I 
last saw her she looked sallow and ill, 
and ' 
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' How often am I to remind you, Madam 
Tichburn/ abruptly exclaimed the alder- 
man, darting a furious glance at his wife, 
*not to talk of what concerns you not? 
What have we to do with Elizabeth 
Biggs ? I should have thought a woman 
of thy years would have had more discern- 
ment, than to be prating thus idly , backbiting 
and slandering like a silly wench in her 
teens. Pr ythee, let me hear thee talk no 
more of Elizabeth Biggs.' 

Poor Madam Tichburn seemed too much 
overpowered with fear and confusion to 
reply to this sudden, and, as it appeared, 
uncalled-for attack on her hilsband's part, 
so Madam Hartop took up her defence, 
and cried out sharply to the alderman : 

^ Nay, sir, you are rather too hard upon 
Madam Tichburn ; she was only extolling 
Elizabeth Biggs's beauty, and sure that is 
not slander. 'Twas I who slandered the 
lady, in so far as I found fault with her 
looks the last time I saw her.' 

^ Come, Alderman Tichburn, it is time 

we should start, or else we shall be too 

late to fall in with the procession/ said 

Hartop, rather abruptly ; he, good man, 
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wishing to save poor Madam Tichbum 
any further reproof from her liege lord. 

Tichbum rather sullenly acquiesced, and 
prepared to leave the garden, giving his 
wife a nod and a frown by way of farewell. 

* Elizabeth Biggs, indeed,' said Madam 
Hartop, who appeared reluctant to let the 
matter drop ; ' I can tell you, Madam 
Tichbum, I have my suspicions why 
Walter Strickland doth not marry. He 
is an unsuccessful suitor, I believe ; but 
the woman he loves is not Miss Elizabeth 
Biggs.' 

* Shall we go in and take our places at 
the window V asked Madam Tichburn, 
who seemed determined to obey implicitly 
her husband's behests, and to talk no 
further on the forbidden topic. 

' An you will,' replied Madam Hartop, 
rather shortly, this little lady having a 
temper of her own. 

So they left the garden, and betook 
themselves into the house to an upper 
chamber, with its broad-latticed casements 
thrown wide open, so that the ladies might 
witness the procession when it should pass 
by. A form, covered with a long q,\x^\otl 
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of Turkey work, had been placed in the 
recess under the window, and the two 
ladies had just seated themselves upon it, 
when Madam Hartop started up suddenly 
with an exclamation of alarm. 

' What is it, my dear ?' asked Madam 
Tichburn. 

' How foolish of me, to be sure/ replied 
the younger lady, reseating herself, and 
holding out her hand to little Master 
Jonathan, who had just toddled in, fol- 
lowed by his nurse — " I thought I heard 
my boy give a dreadful scream, and here 
he is laughing all over. The dear, fat 
fellow 1 But there was a cry from some 
child — sure, madam, you must have heard 
it ? It sounded like the cry of some babe 
in great pain.' 

* 'Twas from the street below, probably/ 
replied Madam Tichburn, with a blush and 
an air of confusion, unintelligible to, but 
not altogether unobserved by, Madam 
Hartop. 

However, the latter soon became ab- 
sorbed in the great event of the day, 
namely, the procession, and forgot alike 
Elizabeth Biggs, and the baby's scream 
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which had so startled her, whilst she did 
not even notice the departure of her 
hostess from the room nor her prolonged 
absence. 

A gay and brilliant display it was which 
Madam Hartop looked down upon from 
the open casement. From the lower end 
of Cheapside, the several companies of 
London in their Kveries were placed in the 
street, according to their superiority, within 
rails hung with blue cloth, and having the 
city banners and streamers belonging to 
the respective companies set before them. 

At length, the procession came in sight, 
the City Marshal walking first with some 
other oflBcers, their six trumpeters, the 
Lord Protector's Life Guard, richlv 
clothed, eight trumpeters more, followed 
by the City streamers, red and white, the 
aldermen in scarlet robes with gold 
chains, Tichbum amongst them, looking 
still, in Madam Hartop's opinion, in a bad 
humour, and then the two sheriffs, followed 
by James Phillips and Walter Biggs, 
wealthy citizens. 

'Well,* exclaimed the little lady, with 
her head still partially out oi ttie mxAor^ ^ 
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and addressing her friend, whom she 
supposed to be by her side, ' I may be 
wrong about his daughter s looks, but sure 
you will agree with me, that never was 
there jn the world an uglier man than 
Walter Biggs ; he has a face like a cat.' 

Looking round for an answer, and draw- 
ing in her head, Madame Hartop found 
that her friend was absent. 

* Marry 1 but what can have called her 
away?' exclaimed the little lady, half 
aloud. ' Sure she will lose all this fine 
sight. 'Tis probably to see after some 
favourite dish for the alderman ; he is 
as great a lover of good cheer as Jerry 
White.' 

The Lord Protector's heralds, clad in 
rich coats, adorned with the arms of the 
Commonwealth, were now passing beneath 
the casement, followed by more aldermen, 
resplendent in their robes of scarlet ; these 
were succeeded by no less a personage 
than the Lord Mayor, before whom were 
borne the mace and the cap of main- 
tenance, whilst the great civic dignitary 
himself, bare headed, carried the City 
sword, a gentleman usher walking on 
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either side of him. Behind the Lord 
Mayor rode a single horseman, wearing 
a riding coat richly embroidered. Many 
striking portraits, taken from life, have 
made us familiar with his features. His 
was a countenance calm and inscrutable — 
not the index of a mind which men could 
ever read, for Cromwell looked upon dis- 
simulation as the perfection of human 
wisdom, and made it the key-stone of the 
arch on which he built his fortunes. A 
consummate actor, how varied were the 
parts he could assume ; now he would be 
reserved and dignified, then condescending 
— perhaps even sinking to buffoonery, and 
then pathetic, even to shedding tears, 
which he had ever at will. 

As he rode slowly past Tichburn's 
house, he glanced earnestly up at the 
casement at which Madam Hartop was 
standing. 

* Did yon see his Highness looking at 
us ?' cried out the little lady to Madam 
Tichburn, whom she now found by her side 
again. 

*Nay, I did not perceive it,' replied 
Madame Tichburn. * What bYioxjAA. ^J^vi 

VOL. L a 
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Lord Protector see in us to notice so 
particularly V 

* To be sure we are not so beautiful as 
Elizabeth Biggs/ said Madam Hartop 
sharply, once more dragging in the ob- 
noxious lady ; ' but, an all tales be true, 
the Lord Protector hath tenderness and 
gallantry for women as well as other folk.' 

Madam Tichburn made no answer to 
this remark, but toyed nervously with 
the curtains of red serge, and then advised 
her companion to look forth again from 
the casement, or she would lose the best 
part of the show. 

The Protector had, in fact, now passed 
the house, and Madam Hartop had just 
time to give a smile of recognition to the 
captain of the guard, who attended Crom- 
well on foot, walking by his side. Two 
pages, bare-headed and bedecked with lace 
and embroidery, and twelve lackeys, wear- 
ing velvet caps and grey liveries with silk 
and silver fringe, followed their master, 
and then the procession closed with Major- 
General Skippon, some members of the 
Protector's Council of State, and three or 
four hundred of his chief officers. 
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Mistress Hartop, being a lively little 
lady, diverted herself with criticising the 
looks, manners, and appearance of thr)se 
who formed the procession, and it was 
only when the last gay dress had vanished 
that she finally drew her head in, and said 
to her friend : 

* Well, of a truth, 'twas a vastly fine 
sight, but my neck aches with stretching it 
out so. I wish I could look in at Grocers' 
Hall; there'll be rare feasting and a fine 
show of plate, 1*11 warrant, for we all know 
how rich the company is, and what a large 
estate they have. Luke says they give 
£700 a year to the poor. Well, I bade 
Captain Strickland bring me word of 
everything, and I am sure he will, he is so 
mightily obliging. Luke hath no aptitude 
for describing things. But hey-day 1 here 
is my little trot fallen asleep,' she added, 
apostrophising Jonathan, who lay, indeed, 
coiled up like a dormouse, on a large 
cushion of tawny velvet. 

*An you will allow me, I'll carry him 
to the Red Chamber, which you have 
always been good enough to make his 
sle^ing-room before; he mil ^^^^ ^^ 
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sound there as at the back, and out of 
hearing of all this clamour and noise of the 
street/ 

* Pr'ythee stay,' exclaimed Madam Tich- 
burn, with a look of mingled vexation and 
fear on her thin, pale face, as she caught 
hold of Madam Hartop's sleeve, that lady 
having already lifted the little sleeper from 
the cushion. * Tis engaged,' she added, in 
a confused, hesitating tone ; * that is — I 
should say — 'tis damp — the bed, I mean ; 
it hath not been slept on since madam — I 
mean master— dear ms, how I forget 
names — well, but come with me to the 
chamber at the lower end of the hall ; 
Jonathan will lie better there, and we shall 
hear him the sooner an he cries.' 

* Oh, Dolly will sit with him,' replied 
Mistress Hartop, with a look of surprise 
on her face, as she followed Madam Tich- 
burn from the room, whilst she inwardly 
marvelled why she should be excluded 
from the chamber devoted to her use on 
all former occasions when she had been 
yieiting the Tichburns. 

, The apartment they now entered was 
pleasant enough, and little Jonathan was 
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laid on the bed, where the sunbeams steal- 
ing in through the partially drawn curtains 
of red and white taffeta lent a yet rosier 
glow to his fat little cheeks. 

Dolly, Master Jonathan's female atten- 
dant, now made her appearance, and then 
the two ladies retired to the dining-parlour, 
where they found poor, pale Alice Tichburn, 
looking wan and ghost-like, as she sat on a 
cushion, with a little piece of tapestry- work 
in her hand. 

The two ladies talked and chatted to- 
gether. Madam Hartop, as was her wont, 
talked the most — now of her husband, then 
of her boy ; now of her maids, and then of 
her last new gown, which she described 
most minutely, even to the sleeves reaching 
below the elbow and pointed with azure- 
blue silk ribbons, tied with true-love's 
knots ; and then she suddenly remembered 
something she had nearly forgotten. She 
had worked a counterpane in tapestry, like 
the one in the Red Chamber, and she 
much wished to see the border of Madam 
Tichburn's counterpane ; might she go and 
examine it ? 

Bluebeard's wife could Yiai^'^ \kaN^ 
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looked more terror-struck when her 
sanguinary spouse demanded of her the 
blood-stained key of that awful little room, 
which contained such dread secrets, than 
did Madam Tichburn. The distressed lady 
was stammering out some unintelligible 
reply, when, happily, the entrance of the 
gentlemen, who had just returned from 
Grocers' Hall, saved her any further 
trouble. 

All remembrance of the counterpane now 
vanished, and Madam Hartop was absorbed 
in the full and circumstantial account of 
the banquet, which she was presently to 
receive from Captain Strickland. 

* Luke, you look rather flushed, my dear,' 
said the little lady, shaking her finger with 
a smile at her spouse. * I trust thou hast 
not made too free with the worshipful 
Grocers' sack and Rhenish.' 

* Nay, you must not question us too 
closely, madam,' interposed Strickland, 
laughing ; ' sure you did not expect Master 
Hartop to act the anchoret. One must 
needs drink when the table flows over with 
Muscadell, Malmsey, Rhenish, Rumney, 
claret, and canary.* 
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' Marry, you have been royally treated/ 
exclaimed Madam Hartop; 'and sure 
Madam Tichbum and I should congratu- 
late ourselves that our spouses have 
returned to us sober/ 

'I believe that his highness the Lord 
Protector hath been vastly well pleased 
with his entertainment/ remarked Alder- 
man Tichbum. ' He was served at the 
Grocers' Hall with as much, or even with 
more, magnificence than e'er a monarch in 
England. His high station becometh 
him, to my mind, and he shows great 
dignity of bearing. He is a noble and 
God-like man, as perfect in form and 
feature as he is in mind.' 

*Nay, I agree not with you there, 
Alderman Tichburn,' replied Madam Har- 
top, in a decided tone. * The Lord Pro- 
tector's features are not perfect ; his nose 
is too thick, in the first place, and his high- 
ness certainly doth not possess that courtly 
grace and elegance which distinguished the 
late unfortunate Charles Stuart.' 

And here the fair speaker repressed a 
little sigh, for that stately looking prince 
in black velvet doublet, with fallixv^ c.o^^at 
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of Vandyke lace, with his flowing ringlets, 
his grave and handsome face, and his 
sweet, melancholy smile, who had been 
the idol of her girlish dreams. 

* But pr'ythee. Captain Strickland,' she 
added abruptly, and in her usual lively 
tone, * tell me about the banquet. I am 
dying to hear your account of such a regal 
affair. Begin from the beginning. Was 
the hall well arran^red V 

* Nothing was wanting,' answered Strick- 
land. * The walls were hung all round 
with banners, streamers, and flags and 
tapestry. There was not a single bare 
space to be seen. And now you may 
imagine how grand the company looked 
seated round the long tables — the Lord 
Mayor in his scarlet robes, and his great 
gold chain round his neck.' 

* Pity he is so fat and rubicund,' inter- 
posed Madam Hartop, softly. * How much 
more dignified Luke would look.' 

* Perhaps I shall be Lord Mayor one of 
these days, my dear,' said Hartop, laughing. 

* I am sure we could not have a more 
charming Lady Mayoress,' remarked 
Strickland, gallantly. 
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' Well^ go od/ 8aid Madam Hartop ; ' I 
interrupted you^ Captain Strickland/ 

' An you like to see men in office of 
dignified appearance, the prime warden of 
the Grocers' Company would content you/ 
said the captain of the guard ; * he hath 
the air of some stately old Spaniard. There 
were also the three other wardens, and 
nearly one hundred livery-men at dinner, 
all dressed in their long black gowns f$tced 
with fur. There was only one thing to be 
desired, and that was the presence of the 
fair sex/ added Strickland, with an ex- 
aggerated air of gallantry which made the 
two ladies laugh. 

*Well, now you have told us of the 
guests, what have you to say about the 
banquet?' exclaimed Madam Hartop. 
* Pray begin with the tables, and let us 
hear how they were spread.' 

* I took special note of the plate,' replied 
Strickland, * solely, my dear madam, for 
your behoof ; and if I should omit men- 
tioning any article deserving of notice, the 
alderman will perhaps make up the defi- 
ciency in my recital.' 

*Not I, sir, indeed/ replied Tichburn, 
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sternly ; * my thoughts were bent on 
weightier matters than the making an in- 
ventory of saltcellars and goblets.' 

* I knoTT a chine of beef, well-seasoned, 
is a favourite dish of yours,' answered 
Strickland, gravely, * and I was right glad 
to see you attack it so manfully.' 

*Nay, sir/ said the alderman, sharply, 
* I alluded not to the satisfying of my 
carnal appetite. I was refreshed by the 
godly discourse of his highness, near to 
whom I sat.' 

* I crave your pardon,' exclaimed the 
captain of the guard, with affected humility; 
' and I will now proceed with what I was 
speaking of, for Madam Hartop, I perceive, 
groweth impatient. Well, my dear madam, 
the tables groaned under the weight of 
silver. There were silver basins and ewers, 
silver bowls with gilt covers, silver salts, 
also with gilt covers; silver bell-salts, 
acorn cups, all gilt ; silver spice-boxes with 
gilt covers, silver spoons and gilt spoons 
for every guest ; ale cups, all silver ; 
Venice crystal drinking-glasses, and stone 
pots with silver covers for ale. Our 
platters were not of pewter, but of porce- 
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lain^ and fine china-ware richly painted 
As for the viands, as I have observed, 
there was a chine of beef placed, as it 
chanced, just before the alderman, who is 
so- ' 

Here the door was suddenly thrown 
wide open ; the loud and unmistakable 
squall of a young child resounded through 
the house, and a middle-aged serving- 
woman rushed into the room in a most 
agitated state, brandishing in one hand a 
spoon, and bearing aloft in the other a 
bowl containing some preparation which 
looked like gruel, whilst she exclaimed, in 
agonising accents : 

'Pr'ytbee, sir — madam! come directly 
to the Ked Chamber; little Miss Joany 
hath gotten a fit of convulsions^ and is like 
to die 1' 



CHAPTER III. 

t 

* I SAY NOTHING.' 

Great was the amazement of three of the 
persons assembled in the dining parlour of 
Alderman Tichburn's house, when the ser- 
vant had delivered the startling announce- 
ment with which we concluded our last 
chapter. 

Hartop and Strickland jumped up from 
their seats, whilst Madam Hartop, electri- 
fied by the words * Red Chamber,' cried 
out : 

* A baby dying in the Red Chamber ? 
Whose baby ? What baby ? Lord bless 
us 1 Madam Tichburn, let us run to it.' 

But Madam Tichburn was in no state to 
run ; for the sudden fright, she being weak 
and nervous from ill-health, had had such 
an effect upon her, that she appeared on 
the verge of fainting. 
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' Pr y thee, wife, do you run/ exclaimed 
Hartop ; * an Alderman Tichburn will ac- 
cept your services — thou should st know 
something about babies by this time/ 

Madam Hartop, it must be confessed, 
wanted nothing so much as to be able to 
penetrate into the, to her, evident secret of 
the Red Chamber; so barely waiting to 
receive the alderman's confused and 
almost reluctant acceptance of her ser- 
vices, oif she flew, borne on the wings of 
curiosity as well as charity. 

Alderman Tichburn followed her more 
slowly, observing half aloud, and in a tone 
full of wrath ; 

' She ever chooses to faint at most un- 
seasonable times.' 

In less than a minute Madam Hartop 
had reached the Red Chamber, and with 
her usual promptitude and energy had 
taken measures which, simple as they 
were, applied at once, probably saved the 
life of the little sufferer, whom she had 
found black in the face from a fit of 
convulsions. 

Almost as soon as the child was placed 
in the tub of warm water, which the little 
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lady had caused to be brought, it appeared 
to be relieved; and then, as it began to 
breathe more freely, Madam Hartop had 
time to look at it, and to pronounce it in 
her own mind one of the most weird, elfish- 
looking babies she had ever seen. Survey- 
ing its thin, little, pinched-up* face, and 
eyes so large and black that it looked all 
eyes, she repeated in her own mind her 
question again : * What baby ? whose 
baby V 

* I think now. Alderman Tichbum, 
'twould be well that you should send for a 
doctor,' she said, looking up at her host, 
who was standing by her side, with any- 
thing but a pleased expression of counte- 
nance. ' I have done all I can think of, 
and the dear babe seems better, but still 
'twill want some physic, doubtless.' 

Alderman Tichbum seemed to hesitate 
for a moment. 

*My Dolly will run in an instant to 
Doctor John Bidgood ; he is your doctor, 
I know,' exclaimed Madam Hartop. 

* Nay, I will not trouble you so far,' re- 
plied the alderman hastily, who probably 
had no desire to bring another intruder 
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into the Red Chamber, in the person of 
the inquisitive Dolly. 'Go thou/ he added, 
addressing the nurse who had apprised 
them of the baby's illness, * and fetch Doc- 
tor Bidgood — he liveth in Amen Street, 
nearly opposite the Physician's Hall.' 

The servant started at once on her 
errand, but before her return Madam 
Tichbum entered the room with weak and 
languid step, and cast an appealing glance 
at her husband, which he answered with a 
frown, and then Madam Hartop's sharp 
eyes detected a series of cabalistic signs 
passing between the two, having, as she 
conceived, probable reference to the un- 
looked for disclosure of the secret of the 
Red Chamber. 

*Pr ythee. Madam Hartop, let me release 
thee of thy burden,' said Madam Tichburn, 
in weak trembling tones, as she approached 
the high-backed chair, covered with red 
velvet, on which the younger matron had 
now seated herself, with the baby enveloped 
in a blanket on her lap. A fair picture in- 
deed it was, the pretty trim figure and bloom- 
ing face of Madam Hartop as she bent over 
the infant, a broad beam of sunlight tin- 
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ging her fair ringlets with a reddish glow 
and drawing bright gleams of lurid light 
from the string of rubies that encircled her 
fair throat, whilst one dainty little foot, 
clad in a shoe of perfumed Spanish leather, 
with a knot of blue ribbon upon it, peeped 
forth from under her damask gown, and 
tapped the floor as she gently rocked the 
baby on her lap, singing in low sweet tones 
a lullaby of the period : 

* LuUy, lullay, thou little tiny child, 
By, by, lully, lullay ; 
LuUy, lullay, thou little tiny child, 
By, by, lully, lullay.' 

* Nay, I am not tired,' replied the little 
lady to Madam Tichburn's request ; * and 
I will wait till your servant returneth with 
the doctor. Meanwhile, do you, Madam 
Tichbum, rest yourself, for indeed you look 
but poorly. The illness of this babe hath 
been a great shock to you ; in truth, it 
startled me, having no idea there was an 
infant in the house.' 

Here, to the evident relief of the Tich- 
burns, the door opened, and Doctor Bid- 
good made his appearance on the threshold; 
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a pompous little man was the doctor, clad 
in a black velvet doublet and short Spanish 
cloak of the same material, who kept up 
old customs, and always went out attended 
by his man servant carrying his rapier. 

' Your little babe is recovering from a 
fit, as I perceive, but, my dear madam, I 
will soon relieve your maternal heart from 
all anxiety,' said the doctor, in a soothing 
and mellifluous tone of voice, as he ad- 
vanced towards Madam Hartop. 

* *Tis not my child, sir,' replied the little 

lady, ' 'tis the child of ' and here she 

paused, and looked inquiringly at Madam 
Tichbum, as much as to say — ' Well, now 
you must tell at least to whom this baby 
belongs.* 

Madam Tichburn stammered and blushed, 
and was about to say something, when the 
alderman interrupted her and said, almost 
savagely, addressing himself to Madam 
Hartop : 

' It is the child of a relative of mine, 
madam, my cousin Joan ; she died recently, 
and left her baby an orphan.' 

* Indeed,' said Madam Hartop, as she 
rose from the high-backed chair and re- 

VOL. I. 4 
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signed her little charge into the hands of 
the nurse. 

That single word, short as it was, ex- 
pressed volumes, and the alderman under- 
stood that it meant, as uttered by Madam 
Hartop, ' I don't credit a word you are 
saying ; I never heard you speak of a* 
cousin Joan ; and I don't believe you ever 
had one.' But had the godly alderman 
known what an odious suspicion the little 
lady's brain harboured against him, and 
what malicious insinuations she was about 
to propound to her husband concerning 
him, his wrath and indignation would have 
known no bounds. 

' Madam Tichburn hath undertaken the 
charge of the orphan,' said the alderman 
in an explanatory tone, as he held the door 
open for Madam Hartop to pass out. 

* Truly noble of her/ replied the little 
Hdy, emphatically ; and then she sped 
away down the oaken staircase and along 
the corridor, even quicker than when she 
Jiad flown to the Red Chamber, and 
startled her husband and Captain Strick- 
land almost as much as the advent of the 
jiurse had done, by exclaiming, as she 
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bounced into the dining- parlour, * My dear 
Luke, I see it as plain as the noonday sun ; 
buty oh t the abominable deceit and false- 
hood and wickedness of that man^ and the 
depth of that woman's humiUty !' 

'Barbara, what do you mean?' asked 
Hartop, in a tone of unqualified surprise. 

' I say nothing/ replied Madam Hartop, 
with a mysterious nod. ' But oh, Luke, 
Luke I' she added, shaking her taper Uttle 
finger at him in a menacing manner, 
' never do you make yourself such a 
traitor. ' 

* When you leave off speaking in riddles, 
my dear, I may perchance comprehend 
you,' said the merchant, pettishly ; whilst 
Captain Strickland laughed outright. 

Madam Hartop remained silent for a 
moment or two, nodding her head and 
tapping the floor with her foot, as though 
she were still nursing the elf-like baby; 
then she cried out, glancing first at her 
husband and then at Captain Strick- 
land : 

' You can well believe what my surprise 
was when I went into the Bed Chamber 
and saw the tiny child.' 

4—2 
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' What child V asked both the gentlemen 
in chorus. 

'A poor little waif, whom it appears, by 
his own speech, the alderman hath adopted 
out of his great charity,' replied Madam 
Hartop, laying a stress on the three last 
words, and looking earnestly at her hus- 
band. 

' And who are its parents ? asked the 
merchant. 

'The mother, a certain cousin Joan, 
whom, I wot not, we have ever heard of 
before ; but/ added the little lady, with a 
toss of her head and a curl of her lip, ' you 
may beUeve that story an you will; for 
my part, I say nothing.' 

* Why, in heaven's name, wife, what 
4o you mean V asked Hartop, whilst the 
captain of the guard became suddenly 
convulsed with laughter. 

' I say nothing,' was the prompt reply. 

*Nay, but, my dear, you have said 
already a great deal, and your significant 
nods and looks express still more,' ex- 
claimed Hartop. * Pr'ythee tell us whose 
child you imagine this poor babe to be ; 
for I am sure you will not be easy till you 
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have disburthened your mind of this 
weighty matter.' 

* I say nothing, though I may have my 
own ideas/ replied the little lady ; * but/ 
she added, * this much I will own to you, 
I was struck dumb by the extraordinary 
resemblance/ 

*To whom?' asked the merchant, 
hastily. 

' Alderman Tichburn/ replied the lady, 
very emphatically, and in a most decided 
tone. 

' How have the godly fallen I' exclaimed 
Strickland, in a tone of assumed gravity. 
* Lackaday ! who would have thought this 
of the alderman V 

Hartop now fell a-laughing in his 
turn. 

' Truly, my dear Barbara,' he said at 
length, when he could speak, ' methinks 
you jump at conclusions over rashly. How 
old is this babe V 

' Some two or three months.' 

* And you already descry a likeness be- 
tween it and the alderman V 

*Yea, a marked likeness, husband. I 
was particularly struck by the nose, whixjh 
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marvellously resembleth Master Tich- 
burn's/ 

Hartop held his sides as he indulged in 
uncontrollable merriment, whilst Strick- 
land exclaimed gravely : 

* I would give something to get a sio^ht 
of this infant. A Roman nose on the face 
of a babe of three months I What an ex- 
traordinary appearance it must have I' 

* Well, my dear,' said Hartop, wiping 
his eyes, * pr'ythee keep your strange sur- 
mises to yourself; 'twould not be well to 
let them go abroad.' 

* Oh, I say nothing, but ' the little 

lady stopped short in the something she 
was going to say, as the door just then 
opened, and Doctor John Bidgood made 
his appearance, followed by Alderman 
Tichburn, trying to look calm, austere, and 
dignified as usual ; but he was singularly 
unsuccessful in the attempt. 

The doctor, after he had bowed all round to 
the company with great solemnity, seated 
himself slowly and in a very dignified manner 
in a great chair covered with tawny velvet, 
which the alderman had placed for him, 
and then said, addressing Madam Hartop : 
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* You will rejoice to hear, madam, that 
our worshipful friend's little daughter ' 

* Cousin, if you please, Doctor Bidgood/ 
interposed the alderman, sharply ; whilst 
Strickland caught the faintly whispered 
words from Madam Hartop's lips — 

' The hard-hearted dissembler 1' 

* I was thinking of your former little 
one, sir, whom I visited,' replied the 
doctor. ''Tis some years now/ he con- 
tinued, addressing the company generally, 
' since Master Tichburn and I first became 
acquainted, and since then he hath always 
availed himself of my poor services, and 
though I would not boast,' he added, ' yet, 
seeing that I took my doctor's degree 
at the University of Oxford, and am a 
member of the College of Physicians, I 
think those who seek my professional aid 
may do so without fear of being unskilfully 
treated.' 

' I have heard of your name, worshipful 
sir,' said Strickland, • from relatives of a 
deceased friend, whom you have attended.* 

This very equivocal compliment caused 
the doctor to look rather sour, and draw- 
ing himself up, he said, somewhat stiffly, 
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indulging, at the same time, in a little 
professional pedantry : 

' Death, sir, cannot always be repelled, 
and as the Latin poet truly saith, he 
knocketh, without distinction of persons, 
at the door of the palace and of the 
humble cottage ; omnes, eodem cogimur, 
sir, we must all tread the road to death 
once, ccdcanda sequel via lethi, and too 
often, sir, that way is prepared for his 
approach by the folly of the patient or his 
friends, who first consult some empiric or 
wise woman, who pretends^o deal in physic, 
or even some mountebank ; and then when 
they begin to see the mischief that hath 
been done, they, at last, call in the physician 
— only in time to see the patient die.' 

* There, wife, do you hear what the 
learned Doctor Bidgood saith V cried out 
Hartop, laughing. * My wife, sir,' he 
added, * hath some belief in wise women ; 
at least, she consulted one soon after our 
boy was born, a certain Mother Bounce by 
name, who boasteth that she can cure 
mad folks, and recover things lost, who 
tells fortunes, and practises physic and 
palmistry.' 
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' A hag 1 who, an she had her deserts/ 
exclaimed the doctor, fiercely, 'would be 
made stand in the pillory.' 

'Nevertheless,' said Madam Hartop, 
stoutly, who, though somewhat ashamed 
when her husband first discovered her 
intercourse with the wise woman, now 
determined to stand by her colours, * many 
things that Mother Bounce hath predicted 
have come quite true. She looked at 
Jonathan's tiny hand, and she saw what 
she says is the line of life — it is the line 
that separates the thumb from the hollow 
of the hand, and she said that in my little 
Trot's it was long and fair, and not broken 
by any cross-lines ; and then she asked 
when he was born, and when I told her 
it was in January, she said that if those 
who are born when the sun is in Pisces 
pass their thirty-fifth year, they will have 
a very long life and health ; and I believe 
every word she hath said. But, of course, 
I shall not live to see the fulfilment of her 
prediction.' 

' Really, my dear madam 1' exclaimed 
the doctor, elevating his eyebrows, * truly, 
I trust that your little son may live to a 
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good old age ; but to believe it on the 
strength of the absurd predictions of a 
lying old hag like Mother Bounce, casteth 
a slur on your own good judgment. How 
properly doth the great Roman poet warn 
us not to try to dive into futurity, and seek 
to know what our end may be, which he 
tells us is nefas, wickedness. Nee Baby- 
lonios tentaris numeroSy he writes, you 
ought not to consult Babylonian or Chal- 
dean astrologers and drawers of horos- 
copes.' 

. ' Mother Bounce is a true English- 
woman/ said the little lady in a very deter- 
mined tone, and somewhat provoked at 
having Latin thrown at her head. 

' Such jades,' continued the doctor, with 
great acrimony, as he warmed into his sub- 
ject, ' ought to be exterminated, along with 
all other villainous impostors and pre- 
tenders to fame. I am/ he went on to 
say, in a pompous tone of voice, * a gra- 
duate of the University of Oxford, and 
regular physician, and, as I have informed 
you already, a member of the College. I 
enjoy, as such, divers privileges, and 
exemptions from troublesome civic offices* 
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I can search any apothecary's shop in Lon- 
don, to see if the drugs and commodities 
are wholesome and well made ; but lacka- 
day I and it is a scandal that it should be 
so, there are divers persons in practice in 
this city, who have never had license, and 
pity it is that such an abuse is connived at 
by the College. Why, madam, as I was 
passing this morning along Bread Street, 
I saw at the sign of the Boar's Head, over 
against the Naked Boy, a notice of some 
quack, proclaiming to all the world that 
they may have there the usual medicines, 
prepared by the art of pyrotechny, by 
which all distempers incidental to human 
nature are perfectly, safely, and speedily 
cured. The vile impostor I and yet he is 
supported by dupes innumerable.* But in 
the folly of employing empirics, mounte- 
banks, pretended chemists, apothecaries, 
chirurgeons, wise women, and the like, the 
English surpass all the nations in Christen- 
dom ; and, madam, I must, moreover, 
make so bold as to observe, that Master 
William Lilly hath done much mischief in 

* Chamberlain's ' State of England, 1687.' ' The 
Mercoii,' numb. 432. 
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the world, in sending forth the impression 
of his almanack, which contains so much 
astrological nonsense.' 

Madam Hartop listened to this lengthy- 
harangue, on the part of the learned doctor, 
with slightly up- turned nose, and an indig- 
nant air, as though she resented his attack 
on wise- women in general and on Mother 
Bounce in particular, whom she had, in a 
spirit of opposition, as it were, taken under 
her wing. Hartop himself was secretly- 
amused, and enjoyed the skirmish, for he 
held all the sisterhood of wise- women in 
abhorrence. 

The doctor, having paused to take 
breath, now cleared his throat with a pre- 
liminary * Ahem I' and was about to renew 
his discourse with increased ardour, when 
he was disturbed by a loud knocking at the 
front door of the house, which caused him 
to be silent. 

* That will be our two apprentices,' ex- 
claimed Madam Hartop. 

Strickland rose from his seat near the 
casement, and looked out from it, and 
drawing in his head again, said : 

*Aye, Master Hartop, here be two of 
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your trencher-scrapers and shoe-cleaners* 
come to escort you home, with great long 
clubs hanging from their necks, like the 
giants whom King Arthur and his Knights 
of the Round Table slew. I' faith, with 
such a couple of topping blades as those 
walking before you, you and your lady 
need fear no insult in the street' 

Madame Tichburn here entered the 
room, and on learning that her guests 
were about to leave, raised a feeble pro- 
test, glancing, meanwhile, at her husband, 
as though she wished to gather from his 
looks what his wishes were on the 
subject : 

* Our supper has been delayed beyond 
the usual hour by the baby's illness, but 
'twill be served directly. We have a 
boiled capon and a neats' tongue tart, for 
which I know Master Hartop hath much 

♦ At the time of our story, it Tvas the office of 

apprentices to bear water-tankards, scrape the trenchers, 
and clean the shoes of their masters ; and when their 
masters and mistresses went abroad at night, they had 
to attend them, and inrent before them carrying lanterns 
and armed with great long clubs, which they suspended 
from their necks. — ^Douce's 'Illustrations of Shakes- 
peare.' 
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liking/ Then, as though she had held out 
inducements which would lead her guests 
to accept an invitation she evidently 
wished them to decline, Madam Tichburn 
added, ^ But, perhaps, I should not urge 
you to tarry later, as the streets will be 
disorderly enough to-night/ 

*Aye, but those bold apprentices of 
Master Hartop,* observed Strickland mis- 
chievously, ' would defend us all, even 
had we the peerless Elizabeth Biggs to 
protect from a host of over-eager admirers.' 

Madame Tichburn seemed quite dis- 
concerted by this remark, but Madam 
Hartop came to her relief, by observing 
that little Jonathan was up later than 
usual, and ought to be in bed, and. that, 
moreover, as she had intended returning 
before nightfall, she had told the appren- 
tices that they need not bring lanthorns 
with them. 

The alderman here felt himself com- 
pelled to interpose, or bear the imputation 
of being very inhospitable, so he said, 
though with constrained tone, that he 
could supply that want. 

' To be sure,' chimed in his spouse, and 
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then, perceiving by her husband's looks 
that he had not intended her to back his 
proposal, she added, * though certainly, 
these apprentices are but evil disposed 
riotous youths, and often run against each 
other purposely, when they meet in the 
streets at night, that they may create a 
fray/ 

Madam Hartop smiled, but cordially 
coincided with her friend's remark ; and 
then the guests bade good-night to their 
entertainers, and took their departure, 
after the merchant and the captain had 
first taken each a goblet of ale spiced with 
ginger. 

As they descended the oaken staircase 
to the hall beneath, Strickland amused 
his friends by singing softly, in his melo- 
dious voice, the following stanza from an 
old lullaby : 

* how may we do, 



For to preserve this day, 
This poor youngling, for whom we do sing, 
By, by, lully, lullay.' 



CHA.PTER IV. 

THERE IS SOME MYSTERY. 

The old-fashioned garden, at the back of 
Luke Hartop's house in the Minories was 
all ablaze in the fierce, glowing sunlight of 
a July morning. Carnations and damask 
roses bowed their drooping heads, parched 
up by the heat, and scarce a breath of air 
stirred the leaves of the giant old beeches. 

In the dining-parlour sat Madam Har- 
top, enjoying the cool atmosphere in the 
spacious chamber, shadowy even at noon- 
day, with its dark oak panelling and low- 
raftered ceiling. 

On a square table before her lay some 
materials for work, and a book of patterns 
for lace and needlework, an oblong quarto 
volume, on the title-page of which, as it 
lay open, might be read the words, * The 
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needle's excellency, invented and cut in 
copper for the pleasure and profit of the 
industrious, and printed for James Boler 
in 1640/ But the little lady's thoughts 
were intent neither on work nor on the 
book of patterns. Her eyes were fixed 
earnestly and lovingly on a fair-haired 
dreamer, who lay fast asleep in the recess 
under the casement, on a black satin 
cushion. Little Jonathan, tired with play 
and drowsy from the great heat, had fallen 
asleep ; his fat, dimpled hand supporting 
his rosy cheek, and the sunbeams, as they 
stole in through vine-leaves and tendrils, 
lighting up his fair hair with a golden 
halo. 

Fond mother 1 With what rapture she 
watched this treasured one 1 What fairy 
webs fancy was weaving in connection with 
this little sleeper! Hopes brighter far 
than the yellow sunlight that tinged his 
hair. Hopes brilliant with gold. Dreams 
of future bliss when she should hail with 
pride and joy the triumphs of her boy, her 
son grown to manhood. Dreams, alas I 
never, so far as she was concerned, to be 
realised. Hopes to be swept away sud- 
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denly, as the richly coloured leaves of 
autumn, when the first gale tears them 
from the branches they have so lovingly 
clung to. 

From this fit of pleasant abstraction, 
Madam Hartop was aroused by the en- 
trance of her friend Madam Tichburn, just 
as she had got through the different digni- 
ties to which she had elevated her son in 
her mind's eye, those of captain-general of 
the army, of Prime Minister of England, 
being the two last which occurred to her 
as likely to fall to the share of the' small 
dreamer on the cushion. 

^ Pr'ythee, my dear friend/ asked Madam 
Tichburn, when the first salutations were 
over, and they had mutually assured each 
other that it was the hottest day there had 
ever been, or ever could be, ' can you bear 
with my company for to-day ? the alder- 
man hath taken Bertha for an airing to 
garnet, and I trust it may do the poor 
child good. I did not feel disposed to 
accompany them myself, and thought I 
would prefer a few (juiet hours with you, if 
you were willing/ 

^ In truth, I am right glad to see you/ 
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replied Madam Hartop. * You know you 
are ever welcome, and to-day specially so, 
for Luke liath gone on a journey to the 
north, to Hartop Park, to visit his brother; 
and thus I am alone, and, indeed, I had 
made up my mind to visit you, and should 
have been at your house early this morn- 
ing, only that I was kept within doors by 
the bloody work going on on the Hill. It 
loathes and sickens me, and I have told 
Laike, again and again, that I cannot much 
longer abide in the Minories, where one 
can see the poor unfortunates led to 
execution, and almost hear the fall of the 
axe.' 

* Have you had an execution, then, this 
morning V asked Madam Tichburn. 

' Aye, not an hour since ; and at twelve, 
as my Dolly telleth me, who loveth, I be- 
lieve, to dwell on these gruesome matters, 
there is to be another. 'Twas a Colonel 
Gerrard who was executed at eleven — a 
most handsome and proper young man, as 
Dolly saith ; he looked like a gallant bride- 
groom, decked in his white doublet, trimmed 
with blue silk and gold lace, with a cambric 
falling collar, and roses on his shoes. What 

5—2 
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a curious, prying wench it is^ to have dis- 
cerned all that/ 

^ I should not like to live so close to the 
Tower myself, I must confess,' said Madam 
Tichburn; 'but,' she added, adopting a 
form of speech which savoured of the 
alderman, ' an the ungodly will dabble in 
bloody work, they must reap a bloody 
reward. The rash young man was con- 
cerned with that busy, factious, prating 
pedagogue Vowell, and some others, in a 
plot to murder the Lord Protector, and 
proclaim Charles Stuart king. Judge 
KoUes adjudged him to be hung, but as he 
was a soldier, his highness so far favoured 
him as to let him be beheaded.' 

'Heaven preserve our friends from re- 
ceiving such favours at his highness's 
hands 1' exclaimed Madam Hartop, with 
some bitterness. 'As for poor Colonel 
Gerrard, I don't believe he had anything 
to do with the plot. Dolly says that he 
solemnly denied it on the scaffold. Poor 
young man, I . suspect his real crime was 
his being a Royalist 1 ' 

'Well, those malignants are the inveterate 
aDemies of all liberty, and Colonel Gerrard 
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was brought in guilty by a jury of his 
country/ 

' An he had been really a conspirator 
and a murderer/ said the little lady, snap- 
pishly, * 'twould be no more pleasant to me 
to see him led to the block/ 

'Well, but who is it that suffers at 
twelve V asked Madam Tichburu. 

* Why that poor lad, Don Pontaleon,* the 
brother of the Portuguese ambassador,' re- 
plied Madam Hartop, 'for being concerned 
in the fray last November, between some 
Portuguese and our people at the New 
Exchange. Alas 1 the poor lad is but 
nineteen, and my husband tells me that 
some think that Mr. Greenway and John 
Biggs were killed by accident, and at any 
rate, that it is uncertain who killed them. 
It seemeth hard to me that the youth 
should die for an act of indiscretion, done in 
hot blood in such a sudden fray and tumult.' 

' Save us I ' Madam Hartop, have you 
no other name for murder than indis- 
cretion V exclaimed Madam Tichbum,with 
uplifted hands. ' An it had been Master 
Hartop the Portuguese had slain, instead 

• Oldmixon's * History,' a.d. 1654, pa^e ^1Z^ 
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of Walter Biggs' son, what would you have 
said?' 

' Nay, my dear,' replied the little lady, 
with a metallic ring in her voice, which 
showed her displeasure, always excited by 
any reference to the Biggs family, for 
whom she had a natural antipathy, ' my 
husband is a vastly different man to what 
poor John Biggs ever was, or ever would 
have been, and therefore 'twould have been 
a far more heinous matter had he been 
killed. You know John Biggs was a boast- 
ing, meddling, mischievous fellow, who 
probably thrust himself on the rapier of 
the Portuguese, solely for the sake of 
making himself famous.' 

'Sure that would be of no use to him after 
he was dead,' replied Madam Tichburn. 

* Well, I cannot agree with you at all,' she 
continued ; * that infamous Portuguese 
doubly deserves his doom, for besides those 
two deaths he has caused another. Yester- 
day morning,' she added, in a solemn tone, 

* poor Elizabeth Biggs ceased to exist ; she 
has visibly pined and faded away since her 
brother's murder, and now little ' 

A shout from Jonathan, who had just 
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woke up, drowned something more which 
Madam Tichburn said ; then she became 
red and pale by turns, stammering some 
unintelligible words, and finally, in tones of 
confusion, she asked Madam Hartop what 
she had been saying. 

'Sure 'twas something about Elizabeth 
Biggs pining away,' replied Madam Har- 
top, in some surprise ; ' but then she was 
a weak-minded body — there was no 
strength in her character. An if all the 
world were like her, the world would soon 
Gome to an end, for one-half would die of 
grieving for the other half. Poor thing, 
if she was perfect in feature, she was not 
in mind.' 

' Well, well, my dear friend, she hath 
passed from us now,' said Madam Tich- 
burn, in a slightly reproving tone ; * let us 
not discuss her frailties.' 

* Oh, as for that,' answered Madam 
Hartop briskly, * because people are dead, 
there is no reason why we should see in 
them virtues they never possessed, nor 
that we should sin against truth by denying 
that they had any faults ; however, I am 
heartily content to let the poor creature 
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rest still in her grave, so, an you will, we'll 
talk about something else. What about 
your little infant ? I call it yours, because, 
in your great goodness, you act a mother's 
part towards it. Sure it is most kind of 
you to do so much for the child of people 
you never knew. I have not seen you 
alone since that day when we first became 
aware of the baby's existence, and when I 
have spoken of it before the alderman, it 
seemed as though the subject were an un- 
pleasant one to him ; but pr'ythee, if it be 
not so to you, satisfy my curiosity and tell 
me something about little Joan. The 
little mite seems as though she had fallen 
from the clouds. What is her name X 

^ Her name ? why, 'tis Oliver,' replied 
Madam Tichbum, after a momentary 
pause. 

' Oliver,' echoed Madam Hartop. ' How 
strange it is, is it not, that people should 
know each other for years and years, as 
we have done, and yet never chance to 
speak of such near relatives? I don't 
think I ever met any one of the name at 
your house ; but, perhaps, Mistress Oliver 
did not Hve in London,' 
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*No, not always — that is, sometimes/ 
stammered Madam Tichbum. 

'What strange resemblances there are 
in the world 1' said Madam Hartop, in a 
musing tone. 

*Yes/ replied Madam Tichburn, in a 
hesitating voice, as though she were doubt- 
ful what this observation of the little lady 
was to lead to. 

' Now, for instance, I see a wonderful 
likeness 'twixt Alderman Tichburn and 
little Joan, but sure that may be from Joan 
being a cousin's child.' 

* Oh, there I think you are quite 
wrong,' answered Madam Tichburn, with a 
merry little laugh, and seeming consider- 
ably relieved by this random remark of 
her friend ; ' indeed, little Joan's features 
have no form or expression as yet, seeing 
that she is a year younger than Jonathan, 
and is still but a mere baby.' 

* Is Master Jonathan asleep yet, 
madam ?' asked Dolly, insinuating her 
head in at the door. 'Oh no, I see,' 
she added, 'the pretty lamb hath awoke. 
Sure, madam, he would like to see the 
sight.' 
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^ What sight V asked Madam Hartop. 

^Why the Portuguese gentleman, 
madam^ that is to have his head chopped 
off, comes from Newgate in a mourning 
coach, drawn by six horses, and 'tis just 
now in view/ 

' Pr ythee hold thy peace. Dost think 
an execution a sight for my innocent boy 
to see, thou foohsh wench ? Those who 
list may go,' added Mistress Hartop pet- 
tishly, for she perceived an inclination in 
her friend to be one of the seers, ^but I 
shall remain in this room till all be 
over.' 

* I should like just to get a glimpse of 
this Portuguese,' said Madam Tichburn, 
' merely to see what he is like.' 

And so saying, she tripped from the 
room, and left Madam Hartop to condemn 
her friend's morbid appetite for the hor- 
rible. Then the thoughts of the little lady 
flowed into another channel, and speaking 
aloud, she said : 

' Oliver I I never heard them so much as 
breathe the name. What can the mystery 
be ? There is some mystery, I am sure. 'Tis 
all a falsehood, and that poor woman hath 
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invented this relationship to cover her hus- 
band's villainy and treachery to her. Poor, 
mean-spirited thing I An Luke insulted 

me in such a fashion, I would — I would ' 

and here the fair little speaker crooked 
her fingers in a manner that would have 
threatened mischief to her husband's visage, 
were he such a sinner as she deemed the 
Alderman to be. 

• Well, my dear,' said Madam Tichburn, 
as she again entered the room some half 
hour or so later, ' 'tis all over and the 
crowd hath dispersed, but they yelled and 
shouted for joy when they saw the young 
man's head fall on the scaffold. I own I 
was somewhat shocked^ though he was a 
foreigner and a Papist.' 

'Poor lad,' sighed Madam Hartop. 
' My husband said that the people took up 
the fray as a national quarrel, and de- 
manded the blood of the unlucky Portu- 
guese.' 

' 'Twas quite a sight, I assure you, re- 
plied Madam Tichburn, coldly and de- 
liberately. ' I saw this Don Pontaleon de 
Sa very plainly. He was a comely looking 
youth, as dark as any gipsy. There were 
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a number of his brother's retinue round 
about the coach. When he was on the 
scaffold he appeared to speak something to 
those near him, and then he had some pri- 
vate passages of Popish devotion and 
mummery with his confessor, and he gave 
him his beads and crucifix — at least, Dolly, 
says it was some such Papistical rubbish, 
and then he laid his head on the block, and 
it was chopt oflF at two blows/ 

' I marvel how you could have stayed to 
witness such a sight/ said Madam Hartop, 
with a shudder. * I thought you did but 
go to see the unfortunate youth pass by in 
the coach/ 

* Nurse was out walking, and called here 
with little Joan,' replied the elder lady, in 
some confusion, ' and I stayed talking with 
her a while.' 

' Hath she gone ?' asked Madam Hartop. 

' I left her with Dolly, but I bade her 
lose no time to return home again.' 

'Pr'ythee, stop her, my dear Madam 
Tichbum, and let her go into the kitchen, 
and do you bring baby here. Nurse can 
return home with you.' 

* There is some mystery about that 
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chOd. What can it be ? I should like to 
study its fa^ce* said the little lady in a 
mosmg tone, as her friend left the room ; 
' thoogh, an she were to deny it ever so 
stoutly, I say and maintain that the babe 
resembles Alderman Tichbum as much as 
my boy resembles his ancestors.' 

And the little lady looked proudly round 
the vast chamber, where, suspended from 
the walls, wainscoted with dark oak, there 
hung half a dozen fair pictures of deceased 
Hartops, presented to her husband by his 
brother. The green silk curtains fringed 
with gold, with which they were usually 
covered, were drawn back ; but it required 
a mother's imagination to see any resem- 
blance betwixt the stem-visaged, mail-clad 
knights and other grim-looking worthies 
and the plump, rosy- faced little Jonathan. 

'There is some mystery,' continued 
Madam Hartop aloud, when she had com- 
pleted her survey of the pictures ; * 'tis a 
riddle, and I would I could read it. There 
is some mystery about the mother too, for 
Madam Tichbum would not have minded 
telling me who the babe's father was, and 
sure she must perceive that I know 
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that ' The entrance of her friend, bear- 
ing the elf-like baby in her arms, stayed 
Madam Hartop s further soliloquy. 

The child was still thin and pale, and its 
large luminous eyes made its face appear 
smaller and more pinched. 

Joan was placed on the black satin 
cushion Jonathan had previously occupied, 
and the latter sat down beside her, seeming 
pleased to watch the movements of his tiny 
companion. 

The two ladies meanwhile became ab- 
sorbed in a discussion on needlework, and 
they began poring over the patterns 
engraved in the book we have before 
alluded to as having been invented for the 
pleasure and profit of the industrious. 

Madam Tichburn was going to make 
some lace to trim a cap for the baby, and 
Madam Hartop intended weaving an 
elaborate table-carpet of grey cloth for 
Squire Hartop ; and so the two industrious 
ladies were busy conning over the various 
patterns of spots, flowers, birds, and fishes, 
when Madam Tichburn, who had chanced 
to look round at the children, directed her 
friend's attention to the pretty picture they 
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made — the boy throwing up in the air a 
cowslip ball his nurse had made for him, 
and the baby's weird little thin face 
puckered up into a smile, as she looked 
with wondering eyes at the performance of 
her companion. 

' How sturdy and rosy that boy is,' said 
Madam Tichburn ; * he is the picture of 
blooming health. I would Joan had a 
touch of his colour in her thin cheeks. She 
is a sickly-looking little thing at present, 
poor babe/ 

' 'T would not surprise me an she grew 
up to be a beautiful girl,' replied Madam 
Hartop, who had been looking earnestly 
at the child. * The ugliest babies some- 
times become fair and comely youths and 
maidens.' 

* An they grow up together, they'll per- 
haps make a match on't,' said Madam 
Tichburn, with a little simper. 

Madam Hartop made no reply to this 
observation, and did not seem altogether 
pleased with it ; however, the two ladies 
shortly sat down to dinner, after which 
they spent a long, pleasant afternoon in 
the old-fashioned garden, where, as even- 
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ing came on, the flowers raised their droop- 
ing heads and filled the air with fragrance, 
and the shadows grew longer on the grass- 
plots and the trimly cut beds. 

Her friend had gone, the day had waned 
away, and the stars were glimmering in 
diamond-like clusters in the sky, when 
Madam Hartop stood in her own chamber 
beside the tiny bed of a little sleeper, 
whose sweet face looked cherub-like in the 
moonbeams. 

A few words spoken aloud showed the 
subject of the little lady's thoughts : 

' A match on't, indeed 1 What I my 
Jonathan, the Squire of Hartop Park that 
will be, wed a girl whose belongings no 
one knoweth anything^ about, and whose 
parentage is a mystery? Nay, nay, my 
dear Madam Tichbum, that should never 
be with my consent, and I hope the day 
will never come when Jonathan Hartop 
shall wed Joan Oliver.* 



PAKT II. 

* And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like a snail 
Unwillingly to school. 

Jis You Like It. 



CHAPTER V. 



PLENTY OF PROSODY, BUT LITTLE PROVENDER. 

On the edge of Eafield Chase, and adjoin- 
ing the village of East Barnet, stood a 
large old rambling house, called the Grange, 
formerly the residence of a stout-hearted 
cavalier, who had fallen, with his only son, 
at the fatal battle of Naseby, and whose 
old house and the broad lands around had 
then passed into other hands ; till at last, 
in this year of grace 1668, the Grange and 
some acres adjoining it had become the 
property of a certain Mr. Silex. This in- 
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dividual was a schoolmaster, who took only 
a few private pupils, not more than twenty, 
as he stated in circulars and advertise- 
ments in the Mercurie and London Gazette, 
but, in consideration of the great advan- 
tages and comforts to be enjoyed by the 
young gentlemen at his establishment, he 
gave out that he would have his price. 

Apparently Mr. Silex had found this 
price very remunerative, since he had been 
enabled to purchase the old red brick house 
and some adjoining land, a great step in 
advance for a man, who not many years 
before had been nothing better than a poor 
Welsh parson. 

Midsummer was rapidly advancing, and 
in the fields about Barnet the mowers plied 
their scythes knee-deep in fragrant hay and 
purple clover. 

It was one of the brightest and fairest of 
June days, and the large garden surround- 
ing the old Grange was full of hghts and 
shadows, yellow sunbeams streaming 
through the rustling leaves of elms and 
beeches, and falling in quivering flashes of 
light on the trimly cut grass-plots, the 
triangular flower-beds, and the winding 
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gravel paths. Sweet scents stole upwards 
from thickets of damask roses, and the soft 
notes of a cuckoo mingled with the twitter- 
ing of the other birds flying, in and out, 
amongst the branches of the trees, and 
perching on the quaint gable-ends of the 
houses, where the thick ivy almost screened 
them from view. 

There was one large room in the rear of 
the Grange, which commanded a view, 
through an opening in the trees, of Enfield 
Chase — the beautiful Chase stripped of its 
game and timber during the Common- 
wealth ; but now, since the Restoration, 
open again, its woods and groves replanted. 
From the long, narrow casements of that 
large chamber — the school-room, in fact — 
young wistful eyes looked forth, every 
now and then, on this bright June morn- 
ing, towards the distant Chase, where the 
deer were browsing under the branches 
of the trees, or cropping the fresh green 
herbage. 

Poor urchins 1 how they longed to be 
abroad ; the sweet scents of hay and clover 
bringing pleasing visions of the fields and 
meadows ; whilst the noisy, joyous twitter- 
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ing of those frolicsome birds only seemed 
to make their captivity in the school-room 
more odious. Never were tasks more ill 
done, and never had Mr. Silex plied the 
birch more furiously than on that morning, 
a performance this, on his part, which 
would have filled the loving hearts of those 
mothers, whose sons had been confided to 
his care, with surprise equal to their in- 
dignation, for ' the wily Welsh parson had 
given out that he never used severity 
towards his pupils, and that he and Mrs. 
Silex looked after them with truly parental 
solicitude. Nevertheless, Silex bore a 
somewhat difierent character in his own 
neighbourhood, for he was commonly 
spoken of as being ^ a learned and a lash- 
ing master ;' and, indeed, to say the truth, 
he was inwardly rather proud of the 
epithet. 

As for his spouse and coadjutrix, Mrs. 
Silex — well, it only needs to peep into the 
red-flagged kitchen and see her occupation 
there to form an idea of her boasted ma- 
ternal feelings. She stands at a board 
under the broad casement, sorting herbs, 
which are to form the principal relish in a 
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stupendous pan of broth, simmering over 
the fire, and into which the servant, a 'pert 
young lassie/ as her mistress calk her, has 
just been ordered to put more water. Poor 
Jenny 1 her impertinent and uncalled-for 
remark on this economical order, that 
* sure the little bit o' meat would be 
quite drowned/ earned for her the above 
epithet. 

Indeed, Mrs. Silex was particularly in- 
genious in discovering how little would 
keep life and soul together in the bodies of 
her husband s pupils ; and it was the sorest 
distress to her when, as happened some- 
times, a boy with the diorestion of an 
ostrich and the strength of jaw of a bull- 
dog should arrive. Such an one would 
cause her unspeakable anguish by coming 
for a second supply of tough meat, and 
demolishing, apparently without effort, a 
plate of bread and cheese, so hard and 
stale that his companions' jaws ached before 
they had satisfied their hunger. 

Such a boy was Jonathan Hartop, a fair- 
haired lad of fifteen, who sat conning his 
book near one of the open casements. 
This boy, whose digestion nothing, it ap- 
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peared, could disturb, had disturbed the 
peace of mind of Mistress Silex, ever since 
his arrival, by his unfailing appetite, and 
she would have had her husband represent 
to his guardian, Master Benjamin Tich- 
bum, that he should allow something extra 
for the boy*s maintenance on this account ; 
but Parson Silex prudently declined to 
make such a suggestion to the merchant, 
guessing, probably, that it would only have 
the effect of drawing Master Tichburn's 
attention to the meagre condition of his 
ward. 

Jonathan had certainly grown lank of 
limb and body and thin of visage since his 
abode with the Welsh pedagogue ; but 
Master Tichburn noted not this falling off, 
though he loved the boy well, for he was 
no keen observer ; so Jonathan lived on, 
being half starved ' at a price/ 

The watchful eyes of the little lady who 
had gazed so lovingly on the yellow-haired 
dreamer in his little bed, on that night 
when she had resolved, an she could help 
it, he should never wed little Joan Oliver, 
had been closed more than three years since, 
and father and mother slept the long sleep 
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that knows no waking under the green sod 
in the graveyard of St. Mary-le-Bow. 

For many a year the little lady had 
planned to leave that old house in the 
Minories, which she disliked so much, be- 
cause of its vicinity to Tower Hill ; and so 
the year of the great pestilence came, and 
found her still thinking of and meditating 
her removal, when suddenly she was 
stricken down, together with her husband, 
on the first outbreak of the plague, and 
they were borne from the house in the 
Minories to their last long hbme in the 
graveyard of St. Mary-le-Bow. 

Jonathan was then at Barnet, having 
been at Parson Silex's school more than a 
year. By the father's will. Master Benja- 
min Tichburn and Walter Strickland were 
appointed the executors ; and according to 
an ancient custom in London, when the 
father was a freeman of the City and died 
within it, Master Tichburn, as one of the 
aldermen, became entitled in the Court of 
Orphans to be the boy's guardian. But a 
hard question now arose to be solved by 
the two executors and friends of the de- 
ceased Luke Hartop : who was to be the 
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bearer of the sad tidings of his bereave- 
ment to the poor orphan boy ? 

Madam Tichburn had died years before 
in giving birth to a daughter, else she was 
kind and tender of heart, and would have 
essayed the task. Master Tichburn felt 
no confidence in his own capabilities of 
afibrding comfort, and so the painful duty 
devolved on the handsome ex-captain of 
the Guard, now an oflScer in the Queen's 
Regiment of Dragoons, commanded by his 
grace the Duke of Somerset, for the cap- 
tain had served under General Monk, and 
had favoured the royal cause even before 
the Restoration. 

Strickland was, in one sense, well calcu- 
lated to acquit himself of this painful duty 
— he had just passed through a great and 
bitter sorrow : the cruel pestilence, in its 
earliest ravages, had torn from him also 
one inexpressibly dear to him — and so his 
heart welled over with pity for poor Jona- 
than. 

Strickland's first and only love was the 
daughter of an old Royalist living in 
poverty and retirement in London during 
the Commonwealth ; and often had Strick- 
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land been highly amused at Mistress 
Tichbum's misapprehension in setting him 
down as a suitor of Elizabeth Bii]fgs. 

After the Kestoration the young captain 
pleaded again for the hand of sweet Mis- 
tress Mabel, for he had been sternly 
repulsed by her father, when an adherent 
of the Commonwealth, but equally vain 
had been his pleadings, though wearing 
now the uniform of Charles the Second. 
His daughter should never wed the man 
who had drawn sword for the bottle-nosed 
brewer — so said and swore the obstinate 
old cavalier; and poor Mabel pined and 
languished and faded during five long 
years, till her obdurate sire at last relented, 
and summoned Strickland to his house. 
Overjoyed, the young captain hastened on 
the wings of love to his mistress, with 
whom he spent a few days of happiness, 
that ever after appeared to him like a brief 
dream of intoxicating joy, from which he 
was rudely awakened to see his Mabel, 
pale, cold, and inanimate, dying in his 
arms, melting from him like a shadow, 
when he had but just realised the happi- 
ness of possessing her. So Strickland bore 
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to Jonathan the news of his parents' deaths. 
He told it as tenderly as was possible, but 
the boy was overwhelmed with grief and 
anguish, with the uncontrollable, poignant 
grief of childhood, which cannot look be- 
yond the present, and suffers so much from 
its very hopelessness. But the violence of 
his sorrow gradually exhausted itself, and 
as the days and weeks sped on, the poor lad 
had regained some of his former cheerful- 
ness, though the memory of his fond parents 
never faded from his mind, and he ever 
thought of them lovingly and tenderly. 
When the great fire raged in London, and 
the Minories seemed swathed in sheets of 
flame, Luke Hartop's old house was one 
that escaped ; but Jonathan could not bear 
to go thither, and so two old domestics 
were put in charge of it, and the fair pic- 
tures in the dining parlour, of the Hartops 
of bygone years, remained shrouded under 
their green silk curtains ; and in the sweet 
spring-time the golden blossoms of the la- 
burnum bloomed and faded, and the damask 
roses and carnations shed their sweets on 
the summer air, unnoticed and uncared for, 
till future years should once more bring 
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back life, and light, and sunshine to the old 
house in the Minories. 

Jonathan meanwhile, spent his vacations 
not unhappily at blaster Benjamin Tich- 
bum's. The poor, sickly girl, whom we 
spoke of in our first chapters, slept with 
her mother in the churchyard ; but Alice, 
the child whom Mistress Tichbum had 
brought into the world at the cost of her 
own life, filled her father s house with mirth 
and gaiety. She was the strongest and 
healthiest of all the children he had had — 
a creature full of fun and frolic, a sunny- 
haired, merry little girl, whose smiles and 
tears were like April sunshine and showers. 
Jonathan felt a boyish love and tenderness 
for Alice ; he delighted in her company, 
and obeyed her slightest commands as 
though she had been a little queen. As 
for Joan Oliver, Jonathan hardly knew 
whether he liked or disliked her, but he 
often fancied that the latter feeling pre- 
dominated. She was very beautiful — this 
girl who had been such a weird-looking, 
elfish baby — so beautiful that few of her 
sex could boast of a tenth part of her 
charms ; but hers was a stately cast of 
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beauty, and her manners were too grave 
and thoughtful to have much attraction for 
the heart of the schoolboy, and Jonathan 
gave an overwhelming preference to gay, 
volatile little Alice, though in any distress 
or emergency, it was always Joan he ap- 
pealed to. 

Young as the latter was, she was an ex- 
cellent housewife and a perfect mistress of 
the needle. It was her hands that made 
the choice cakes and gingerbread, and pre- 
pared the wet and dry sweetmeats which 
Jonathan shared so generously with his 
schoolfellows at the Grange, and it was her 
dainty fingers that sewed on the gay- 
coloured bunches of ribbons to the knees of 
his breeches, decorated his shoes with huge 
roses of red and white ribbon, and worked 
for him a pair of boot hose the envy of all 
his companions, they being made of the 
finest cloth, wrought and figured all over 
with needlework in different coloured 
silks. 

Just on this very morning Jonathan was 
thinking a great deal about the Tichburns. 
Midsummer was approaching, and with it 
the vacation and all its pleasures, when 
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book and slate and pencil would be thrown 
aside, and the long weary hours of com- 
panionship with Virgil, Horace, and 
Homer in the school-room, be exchanged 
for hours of joyous freedom, spent in 
boyish pastimes, or in rides and walks with 
Alice. 

How he envied the bees nestling: in the 
fragrant blossoms of a trumpet honey- 
suckle, climbing around the casement, and 
the summer insects that buzzed about in 
the warm air ! He envied the saucy serv- 
ing maid, lazily drawing water from the 
well under the shade of a large old pear 
tree, and trifling and staring about, till th^ 
sharp voice of her mistress ordered her in. 
Then he watched Mistress Silex herself 
moving about amongst gooseberry and cur- 
rant bushes, and stooping down, now and 
then, to pluck the ripe scarlet strawberries, 
half-hidden amongst the green leaves, till 
the maid came out and said something to 
her, which caused her to leave the garden 
in a great hurry. 

Then Jonathan began to think of his 
lesson, and in haste took up his well- 
thumbed Cyropcedia, which, indeed, he had 
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not thought of till that moment ; so that 
he was struck with consternation when he 
heard the sharp voice of his master — 
looking more morose and ill-natured than 
usual — call upon him to recite his task. 

However, fortune favoured Master Har- 
top that morning, and saved him from the 
birchen discipline, for the door opening, 
disclosed Mistress Silex, standing on the 
threshold, and after glancing round the 
room, her gaze fell on Jonathan, and as she 
beckoned to him, she said, turning towards 
her spouse. 

'Alderman Tichburn hath just arrived 
with Major Strickland, and they will take 
it kindly if you will allow Master Hartop 
to have a holiday.' 

* Sure, Alderman Tichburn may com- 
mand me,' replied the pedagogue, who 
always paid singular deference to the 
parents of his pupils, though he treated the 
latter so hardly. * Lay aside thy book, 
Jonathan, and go.' 

Jonathan willingly obeyed the command, 
and hastily left the room, followed by the 
wistful looks of all his companions In 
the large parlour, or reception-room, the 
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boy found the alderman, with his daacrhter 
and his ward, Joan Oliver, and Major 
Strickland. 

Tichbum was but little chancred bv the 
lapse of years, and still affected a certain 
sobriety of costume, which savoured 
shghtly of the Commonwealth. Strick- 
land, now in the prime of life, was as 
handsome as ever. His natural gaiety 
was somewhat sobered down bv the re- 
membrance of his great sorrow, but he was 
the impersonation of an elegant and dis- 
tinguished cavaher, as he stood by one of 
the casements, clad in jerkin and hose of 
black velvet, trimmed with gold lace, the 
perfumed curls of his periwig falling over 
his cambric collar, and in his hand his 
broad-leafed Flemish beaver, adorned with 
a rich hat band and plume of feathers. 

Joan Oliver was simply dressed in a 
gown of sober-coloured French grey, as 
though she followed the tastes of her guar- 
dian, but Alice looked like a little fairy in 
her dress of sky-blue taffeta, and her fair 
brown hair falling in shining ringlets down 
either side of her face. 

* Well, Jonathan,' said Alderman Tich- 
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burp, when the first greetings were over, 
' I suppose you will be glad of a day's out- 
ing, though 'twas great presumption in us 
to think of asking your master for a holy- 
day when midsummer is so nigh; but I 
hope, my boy, you'll show your gratitude 
by renewed application to your studies to- 
morrow,' added the alderman, who loved 
to inculcate upon Jonathan's mind great 
reverence and respect for his master, that 
master having won Tichburn's favour by 
his obsequious attentions to him specially. 

*Sure no one knows,' remarked Mrs. 
Silex, in pathetic tones, blinking, as she 
spoke, her small grey eyes, * the pains 
my husband takes to advance his 
scholars in their studies, and he is 
reckoned a good classical scholar, though 
I say it ; his cares and labours are in- 
cessant, and he is worn to a shadow. 
Yet he takes but little rest, and he eats 
nothing.' 

*And his pupils resemble him there,' 
said Strickland, sarcastically ; ' why, Jona- 
than is grown as thin as a running 
horse.' 

* Master Hartop shooteth up apace,' ex- 
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claimed Mistress Silex, with a furious 
glance at the offending major, * and so he 
will not fatten ; else there is not in the 
house a soul with so good an appetite as 
this young gentleman/ 

* Well, well/ cried the alderman testily, 
'Jonathan hath an invitation from his 
uncle to spend his holydays at Hartop 
Park, and good Yorkshire cheer will soon 
put flesh on his bones. We came partly 
to-day to tell you this news, Jonathan.' 

The boy could not restrain the most fer- 
vent expressions of delight when he heard 
of the pleasure in store for him. Only 
his face clouded over a little when Alice 
said, with the tears in her blue eyes : 

* I wish you were going to be with us, 
Jonathan, I shan't enjoy the holydays a bit 
this time.' 

But Joan merely remarked, in her usual 
quiet fashion, that he must come to Cheap- 
side for a few days, as his things would 
want putting in order, whereat Alice 
seemed a little more reconciled. 

* I think we will take a walk across the 
Chase,' said the alderman, * and look at the 
ruins of the old tower, which folks say be- 
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longed once to the Earls of Essex. I 
know not whether that be true, but the 
Chase is worth visiting, whether or no.' 

* And when you are tired,' said Strick- 
land, * of exploring the ruins, we will call 
upon the Ranger, an old friend of mine, 
who hath a lodge in the Chase, and he 
will probably invite us to dinner.' 

' I would have asked you to take your 
mid-day meal .with us before you set out/ 
said Mistress Silex, looking vindictively at 
Strickland, *but we have only plain, 
though abundant fare,' and the speaker 
laid a stress on the last two words ; * only 
broth and boiled gigots of mutton ; we 
eschew for ourselves all meats that would 
sit ill on the stomachs of our pupils ; our 
endeavour is to satisfy hunger, and invigo- 
rate the frame, and not to pamper the 
appetite and encourage gluttony.* 

' I doubt not your prudent and motherly 
foresight, my dear madam,' said the alder- 
man hastily, anxious to check the sarcasm 
which he detected hovering in Strickland's 
smile. * But now I think we will out and 
jnake the best of our time.' 

^And if we should miss my friend the 
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Ranger/ exclaimed Strickland, 'we will 
e'en return, and throwing ourselves on 
your hospitality, my dear Mrs. Silex, share 
with your scholars the invigorating broth 
and the succulent gigots of mutton/ 

The two gentlemen now left the Grange 
in company with their young* charge, and 
for a short time the latter, including even 
the more grave and sober Joan, flew hither 
and thither along the sunlit glades of the 
Chase with all the happy buoyancy and 
gladness of youth. They shouted, and 
sang, and danced, chased each other in and 
out around the beeches and elms, and 
startled the deer, who gazed at them with 
heads erect, from amidst their coverts of 
fern leaves, and then sped away with the 
speed of lightning from these disturbers of 
their peace. 

At last the children grew tired, and when 
in sight of the ruins, they all sat down 
under the shade of a fine old chestnut, with 
wild violets nestling in the turf around the 
base of its giant trunk, whilst a soft hum- 
ming was heard in its branches, where 
bees were rifling the scented spiral-like 

7—2 
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pink and white blossoms so full of sweet- 
ness and fragrance. 

' This is better than the school-room at 
the Grange/ said Jonathan. ' I can't 
learn so well these hot days, and in the 
afternoon it is harder to get through my 
lessons than in the morning.' 

*That is because you have made too 
good a dinner,' remarked Strickland, in a 
laughing tone. ' Mistress Silex feeds you 
up too much.' 

' Well, boiled gigot of mutton isn't such 
very dainty fare,' observed the spoilt and 
saucy Alice ; ' I shouldn't care much for it, 
I know.' 

* Boiled mutton is as good to me as roast 
capon,' observed the unepicurean Jonathan, 
* if I could only get enough of it.' 

' How now, Jonathan I' said Alderman 
Tichbum impatiently ; * Mrs. Silex I doubt 
not gives you as much as is good for you ; 
young people, my dear lad, must not be 
left entirely to their own discretion in the 
matter of eating, or they might over-load 
their stomachs.' 

^ They would find that a hard matter at 
the Grange/ replied the boy, with a grin ; 
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'for when we are filled up with Mrs. 
Silex's broth, we feel no great appetite for 
meat.' 

* What, is the broth so good, that you 
take so much of it V asked Strickland. 

*Nay, nay/ answered Jonathan, ruefully, 
*'tis more like dish- washing than aught 
else I know of — a tiny morsel of meat and 
lots of herbs in a great panful of water — 
Jenny, that's the cook- maid, says so 
too.' 

*La, how nasty r cried out Mistress 
Alice. 

' How hungry you must be sometimes, 
Jonathan,' remarked Joan, in sad and pity- 
ing tones. 

* My dear boy, I think you are exag- 
gerating,' interposed the alderman ; ' and,' 
he added, in a reproving tone, ' you should 
not hold speech with servants.' 

*0h, but you see, Jenny brings us 
snacks when we are in bed, unknown to 
old Silex.' 

* What, almond comfits, I suppose V 
said Strickland, laughing ; * and paste of 
plumbs, and such like dainties V 

* Nay, nay,' replied Jonathan ; ' those 
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kickshaws wouldn't fill our hungry stomachs. 
She brings us a slice or two off a chine of 
roast beef, or some dried hog*s-cheek, or a 
cut out of a cold red-deer pie/ 

' I am ashamed to hear thee confess to 
such bad behaviour, Jonathan,' interposed 
the alderman, in a severe tone. * What ! 
gentlemen's sons encourage a servant- wench 
to steal for them to satisfy their gluttony ? 
Have you not had a good breakfast, a 
hearty dinner, beverage, and supper? Is 
not that enough V 

* Look here, sir, I have never complained 
before,' said Jonathan, rather doggedly, 
' and I shouldn't now, only that I see you 
think we are better kept at the Grange 
than we are, and I should like you to know 
the truth. Ill just tell you what we had 
yesterday, and one day is like another all 
the year round. For breakfast and bever- 
age — we get our beverage at four o'clock — 
water and milk, and mutton dripping 
scraped on our bread instead of butter, for 
Madam Silex tells us the dripping hath 
healing and balsamic qualities ; then we 
get for dinner the broth that I have told 
you about — she says broth is salutiferous 
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and grateful — and the bit of meat that is in 
it is so tough that we can hardly get our 
teeth through it ; and for supper she gives 
us bread and cheese, but as hard — as hard 
— why, as hard as the sole of your boot,' 
added Jonathan, at a loss for a simile. 

The girls held up their hands and eyes 
in horror, but the alderman looked vexed 
and incredulous, evidently doubting the 
truth of his ward's statements. 

* I would just like you, sir, to come and 
board at the Grange for a bit,' said Jona- 
than ; * only with us boys though, not with 
Mother Silex, because she and old Silex 
have tit-bits on the sly.' 

* Ay, now do,' observed Strickland, much 
amused, and addressing the alderman in a 
persuasive tone ; * you were only lamenting 
the other day your tendency to become 
corpulent; pray go and share Jonathan's 
commons for a while, and perhaps you will 
grow thinner by a score of pounds.' 

* 'Tis all true what I tell you, sir,' said 
Jonathan, unappalled by his guardian's 
frown ; ' and we are often so hungry that 
we steal old Silex's fruit whenever we have 
a chance, and do not think it any harm 
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either, for he is paid to feed us ; and did 
he not tell all our parents that the fruit in 
his garden was for our use 1 So if we 
can't get our stomachs filled one way, we 
must another; and there's no wrong 
either in Jenny bringing us snacks, for we 
have a right to have meat — we pay for it.' 

Jonathan's logic and his revelations 
would have gone on to much greater 
lengths had not Strickland's friend, the 
Ranger, chanced just then to pass by. He 
invited them to dinner, as Strickland 
anticipated ; and certainly Jonathan would 
have astonished Madam Silex not a little 
could she have witnessed his gastronomic 
power, and the quantity of choice dainties 
with which the Ranger laughingly and 
good-humouredly heaped up his plate, and 
which he so quickly despatched. 

' Parson Silex tells us that he takes only 
a few pupils, and that he will therefore 
have his price,' said Strickland, laying an 
emphasis on the last two words, and look- 
ing with a sly smile at Tichbum ; ' and he 
professes to treat them kindly, and feed 
them well, yet, strange to say, they are all 
as meagre as Pharaoh's lean kine.' 
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*Only a more crafty way this to pick 
your pockets/ said the Ranger, with a 
laugh. 

Such was the lot of the school-boy in 
days of yore — and even in the early part 
of the present century ; but we have 
changed all this now ; the young ladies 
and young gentlemen in modern seminaries 
enjoy tea, coflFee, and meat twice or even 
thrice a day ; and imbibe beer — cheap beer 
most probably, and well sophisticated most 
certainly. Thus it seems as though there 
could be no good and wholesome medium 
between the starving system of yore, and 
the over-indulgence of our own times, and 
we may reasonably doubt whether the 
former or the latter is most injurious to 
the health of the young. 



CHAPTER VI. 



MIDSUMMER HOLIDAYS. 



While the dewdrops of early morning yet 
glistened like pearls on the tapering blades 
of grass, and the dark leaves of the thorns 
in the hedge-rows, two persons mounted 
on horseback , and riding leisurely along, 
approached the quaint old town of 
Boroughbridge, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

The two riders were Walter Strickland 
and young Jonathan Hartop, and they 
were followed by a mounted man-servant, 
leading a sumpter mule, carrying panniers 
on either side, laden with requisites for the 
journey. In addition to the Spanish ra- 
pier which Strickland wore suspended from 
an ornamental baldrick slung over his right 
shoulder, he carried pistols at his saddle- 
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bow, and the servant was equally well 
armed. Indeed, in those days, when the 
roads were beset with robbers and sturdy 
mendicants, it was usual to travel well 
armed, and also in company. Accordingly, 
Walter Strickland and his young friend had 
associated themselves with one Esquire 
Peter Knaresboro, who also wished to 
make the journey to Yorkshire. The little 
party rested each night at diiferent towns 
on the high road between London and 
York, and started again in the morning with 
early dawn, in order to rest at noon-day, 
when the heat was intolerable. They 
arrived at last in York without having en- 
countered robbers or sturdy beggars, or 
met with any adventures worth taking any 
count of; and there the little party sepa- 
rated — Strickland and Jonathan to proceed 
to Boroughbridge, and Esquire Knaresboro 
to his own place. 

Jonathan had enjoyed the journey so 
much, that he almost felt regret when they 
came within sight of Boroughbridge ; and 
also he felt something of boyish shyness at 
the idea of confronting his uncle, the 
esquire of whom he had heard so much 
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since the days of his early childhood, but 
had never seen. 

A soft greyish haze, which had been 
hanging over the fields and meadows, 
began slowly to roll upwards, and then 
melted away, as the sun shone out in full 
radiance, flooding the hill tops and the 
rich pastures around the quaint old town, 
while the rippling waters of the Ure, flow- 
ing silent and deep beneath the high and 
stately stone bridge, reflected back its golden 
glory like a huge sheet of burnished silver. 

*'Tis going to be another fiercely hot 
day,' observed Strickland to his young 
companion. * I am glad we shall make 
our entry thus early into your uncle's 
hospitable mansion, for an he saw you 
looking wan of visage, as well as meagre 
of body, 'twould cause him to mount his 
hobby directly, and treat us to a lengthy 
tirade upon the impossibility of any lad 
brought up in London being other than a 
puny shaveling.' 

* I hope my uncle won't mislike me, be- 
cause I am not broad and burly like the 
Yorkshire boys we have seen,' said Jona- 
than, in a rather desponding tone. 
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* No, he'll be agreeably disappointed/ re- 
plied Strickland, laughing, ' for probably he 
expects to see you bandy-legged and 
rickety. 'Tis only a crotchet, this hatred 
of his for London ; he is a singularly good 
and kind man, Jonathan. I have known 
him since my boyhood, as I have told you, 
through visiting occasionally with my re- 
latives, the Stricklands of Thornton Bridge. 
Whenever we meet he rates me roundly 
for Uving in London, but *tis all in plea- 
santry and good humour. I think he will 
be vastly pleased with you, my dear lad, 
for you resemble your father, for whom he 
had a great affection, and you have a bold 
and lively spirit of your own, which will 
take with him, I know. But whom have 
we here 1 Why, 'tis young Roger, old 
Roger's son. Old Roger is your uncle's 
factotum. I suspect the lad has been sent 
on to see if he could fall in with us ; but 
why on earth has he brought the lumber- 
ing, ramshackled old family coach with 
him?' 

* Oh, Master Strickland,' exclaimed the 
sturdy young Yorkshireman, as he checked 
his horse in front of the major, * you've 
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gotten to Boroughbridge betimes ; the 
squire sent me with the coach, thinking I 
might meet you some way on the road, 
and that young Master Hartop, being a 
Londoner, would be sore fatigued with so 
much riding, and would be glad of a 
spell in the coach ; but if this be young 
master, he looks as lively as a cricket.' 

* Yes, this is good Master Luke Hartop's 
son,' said Strickland. 

' God bless you I young master,' ex- 
claimed the honestYorkshire man, squeezing 
the boy's hand. ' My father knew yours, 
and loved him well, for he was a kind 
friend to him from his youth ; and whilst 
you are in these parts I'll be at your ser- 
vice night and day. He do look smart, 
though he is thinnish^' added Roger, ad- 
dressing Strickland. 

* That's because he doesn't get enough to 
eat at school,' answered Strickland. 

' For sure all that the Squire says is as 
true as Gospel,' remarked Roger, shaking 
his head. * I've heard him tell many a 
time, that all the folk in London town be 
half starved, and as how, 'stead of a good 
tankard of strong ale, they set some 
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wishy-washy foreign stuff before folk at 
breakfast ; I forget what the Squire calls it/ 

* What is he talking of V asked Jonathan, 
with an inquiring look. 

' Oh, he means that new China drink, 
which our fine ladies take, and which they 
say all the physicians approve of. It is 
called " tay " or " tee " or some such name. 
They say it is excellent, but I've tasted it 
at the Sultaness's Head, by the Royal Ex- 
change, and I cannot say that I should 
hke to exchange it for a tankard of good 
March brewed.' 

* Sure the esquire will be surprised to 
have you with him at breakfast,' said 
Roger, as he turned his horse's head, 
having first told the man who drove the 
lumbering old coach to return to the Hall. 
Then Major Strickland, with Jonathan and 
Roger, riding along, passed over the old 
stone bridge, the roar of waters now break- 
ing the stillness of the scene, for higher up, 
on the banks of the Ure, there was a mill, 
whose huge wheel having been set in 
motion, the stream, edged with white foam, 
rushed over the weir. 

But the quaint and almost picturesque 
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old town was still and quiet enough, as the 
travellers rode into Horsefair, its principal 
street, and tbe same air of repose reigned in 
its other thoroughfares, broad and spacious, 
most of them, as though land were of no 
value in that old town. 

A quaint little place Boroughbridge 
seemed to Jonathan, fresh from the Metro- 
polis, where, since the great fire, such fair 
and stately buildings and spacious houses 
of noblemen and rich merchants had sprung 
up, and streets wide and straight, compared 
with those of old, had been laid out with 
careful regularity. Here, in the little 
Yorkshire town, the streets intersected each 
other in the most perplexing fashion, 
twisting and turning about, and forming 
all sorts of strange little angles and squares. 
Grass grew up amongst the stones, and the 
ring of the horse's iron shoes almost startled 
Jonathan, so deep and intense was the 
silence. 

'Marry, I thought you good country 
folk were up betimes of a morning,' ob- 
served Strickland, addressing Roger ; * but 
this might as well be a city of the dead for 
all signs there are of the living.' 
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*Nay, sir, at yon window, I saw just 
now a wench's face looking down upon us/ 
replied Roger, laughing, as he pointed up 
to one of the top casements of a large old 
stone-fronted house ; in these days known 
as the Crown Hotel, but in 1668 the 
residence of the old Yorkshire family of 
the Tancreds. 

* So did I,' said Jonathan , * but she had 
her nightcap on.' 

* Zounds, Roger, have you had an in- 
vading army in Boroughbridge ? or what's 
been the matter V asked Major Strickland, 
looking around with some perplexity, as 
he rode with his two companions along the 
High Street. * Here are windows broken, 
doors demolished, and sign-posts levelled 
with the ground 1 And there stands a man 
at yon door with a broken arm, and i' faith, 
there are three more with bruised faces and 
black eyes I What, in Heaven's name, 
have you all been about V 

* We was 'lectioneering yesterday, sir,' 
replied Roger, grinning. 

^ What's that V asked Jonathan. 
' I'll just tell you, master. You see, 
young gentlemen fro' 'London don't know 
VOL. I. 8 
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nothing o' these things/ replied Roger with 
a patronising air. ' Why, 'lectioneering is 
just going about to get made a Parliament 
man, and he that gets most votes from 
those as pays scot and lot wins. Two of 
our quality tried for it, and young Master 
Tancred won.' 

*But how did all these windows get 
broken and those men hurt?' asked 
Jonathan, very innocently, and much to 
the amusement of Strickland. 

* Why, I can soon tell you that, master,' 
said Roger, with another grin from ear to 
ear. * There was lots to drink. The great 
folks, you see, makes us little folks drunk, 
and when we be drunk we fights, and when 
we fights we does mischief: that's all. 
There was such a row and uproar yester- 
day in the town as never was known. But 
bless your heart, master, we couldn't do 
without our Parliament men, or we should 
a,ll be overrun with Papishes and Presby- 
terians. Ill stand up for the Church as 
long as my name is Roger.' 

* A row, was there V exclaimed Jonathan, 
with true schoolboy ardour, and not heeding 
the filial sentiments towards the Church 
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with which Roger had concluded his speech. 
* How I should have liked to have been 
in it I I wish we had been here yester- 
day.' 

* He's made o' the right stuff, I see/ 
observed Roger, approvingly, ^ though he 
is a Londoner.' 

In pleasant converse the little party rode 
on, for with boyish ease Jonathan had 
already begun to fraternise with Roger. 

They soon reached Aldborough, the old 
Roman town, once not merely a camp and 
a dep6t for the legions of the Caesars, but a 
favourite habitation, with some of the great 
ones, amongst this imperial people. Here 
they had beautiful and luxurious homes, 
villas fitted up with a degree of splendour 
and elegance that we may never surpass^ 
perhaps, in some points, not equal, in spite 
of all our boasted modern lights and dis- 
coveries and inventions. The whole locality 
of Aldborough abounds with curious and 
most interesting relics of Britain's earliest 
conquerors, relics which show also how 
great was their civilisation, talent, and 
skill 

After our travellers had passed the green, 
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where the old church stood with its square 
tower, a grey, sombre mass of stone, amidst 
the vivid lights of the summer morning, 
they rode up a broad and steep ascent, the 
road being bordered on either side by thick 
green hedges enclosing rich pastures ; and 
here, though the entrance-gates to Hartop 
Park were in sight, Strickland and his 
young companion could not help pausing 
to gaze for a few moments at the lovely 
scene beneath them. 

There lay Aldborough, with its numerous 
relics of the mighty conquerors of Great 
Britain ; its baths and its walls, its treasury 
of coins and fragments of stone carving, its 
warlike memories of centuries gone by, of 
the Koman soldiers and the Roman camp. 
Contrasting with this imagery of the past 
arose the present, sleeping in calm and 
tranquil beauty. Green hedgerows and 
fields gemmed over with wild flowers, and 
leaves rustling softly in the summer breeze. 
Here and there, smoke curling up in blue 
wreaths from the quaint chimney-stacks of 
the old houses, till it was lost to view in 
^he summer ^ky. Above the thatched and 
jred-tiled roofs t^e (distant landscape gradu- 
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ally ascended in wooded heights or smooth 
green slopes ; while afar off, the foliage of 
the trees seemed to melt into a soft blueish 
haze. 

A few minutes later and Jonathan reined 
in his horse before the old hall, the home of 
his ancestors, and his own promised inheri- 
tance. Though bred up in London, the 
boy had a great taste for country life, and 
his young heart swelled with delight as his 
eye wandered over the park, with its leafy 
glades and noble forest trees, and the broad 
Ure, just seen here and there, winding like 
a band of silver between thickly wooded 
banks. But it was not, alasl we are 
compelled to admit, an abstract love for 
the beautiful and picturesque that made 
Jonathan's cheeks glow and his eyes to 
sparkle. Visions of deadly execution done 
to the feathered tribe with the cross-bow, 
and successful angling in the stream, had 
thus stirred his • boyish heart, and he was 
only aroused from his jubilant reflections 
by the cheery voice of his uncle, bidding 
him welcome to Hartop Hall, and hailing 
him with joyful affection, as a second Luke 
in form and feature. 
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Jonathan dismounted with alacrity and 
tenderly embraced his uncle, who presently 
led him into the hall, a fine old building 
constructed of ornamental timber and 
plaster, of quadrangular form, and sur- 
rounded by a moat, the entrance being by 
a covered archway, which gave ingress to 
a courtyard in the centre. Jonathan was 
enraptured with everything he saw; and 
indeed the old hall looked at its best that 
morning, its long narrow latticed case- 
ments lit up by the morning sun, birds 
twittering amongst the ivy and about the 
quaint chimney-stacks, and the soft murmur 
of falling water from an old fountain in the 
centre of the courtyard. 

On hospitable thoughts intent, the esquire 
soon led his guests into the large dining- 
parlour, where Jonathan rose still higher 
in his uncle's estimation by the very hearty 
breakfast he made, huge slices from a chine 
of cold roast beef disappearing with amazing 
celerity, to be washed down by a tolerably 
hearty draught from a tankard of strong 
ale. 

^ Bless the lad,' cries the esquire, slapping 
his nephew on the shoulder, ' thou canst 
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play a good knife and fork, I see, and right 
glad I be that thou canst. I thought we 
should have to feed thee on slops, as thou 
wert London bred ; but, marry, *tis passing 
strange he should be thin an he hath always 
such an appetite ; but, happen 'tis the 
Yorkshire air that is bracing him up,' and 
the speaker looked inquiringly at Strick- 
land. 

Then the latter began to tell how Jona- 
than was fed on washy broth at school, and 
the boy supplemented the account with 
fuller details of his own, which roused the 
ire of the Yorkshire squire against Mr. 
Silex, and caused him to utter many some- 
what coarse invectives against boarding- 
schools in general and that individual school- 
master in particular ; and when informed of 
his clerical oflSce, the angry esquire pished 
and said, with an oath, he could have 
sworn he was some * pitiful parson,' and 
that ' his wife had been a waiting- woman.' 

Then the esquire went on to say that he 
wondered how Benjamin Tichburn would, 
for shame, leave the lad at such a school ; 
that, an he were his guardian, he would 
have other times o't, and then there peeped 
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out a little displeasure in the good esquire's 
speech that he had not been made his 
brother's executor. 

But Strickland knew that Luke Hartop 
had acted well and wisely. The esquire 
was still in his prime ; he might marry, 
and little Jonathan never be his heir after 
all. Such had been the merchant's idea, 
who, with more knowledge of the human 
heart than his little wife possessed, had 
often checked her very sanguine expecta- 
tions of Jonathan's brilliant future, saying, 
much to her vexation, ' My dear, I never 
trust to a bachelor's not marrying, even 
when he has attained the ripe age of three- 
score years and ten ; and indeed, after that 
mature age, he is as likely as not to take 
some young lass for a wife, or, what is more 
likely still, some young lass may capture 
the rich old bachelor.' Entertaining this 
opinion, the merchant's intentions respect- 
ing his son had been to have him brought 
up in London to follow his own business, 
that in the event of the boy's failing to in- 
herit his uncle's estate he might have a 
handsome means of livelihood of his own. 

Never in his lifetime did days or weeks 
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seem to pass with such speed to Jonathan 
as did those of this happy vacation. He 
was almost satiated with pleasure. The 
very sunshine seemed brighter, and the 
whole face of nature wore for him her 
gayest colours. 

He was so absorbed in his present hap- 
piness that he really almost forgot the old 
house in Cheapside and his two girlish 
friends therein, till at last, one morning, 
came a budget of news from London, and 
then there rose up before him the sad, 
beautiful countenance of Joan Oliver, with 
a look of sorrowful reproach upon it, and 
the pretty, saucy face of Mistress Alice, 
shaming him for his neglect and forgetful- 
ness of home by glances of mingled wrath 
and scorn. 

He saw all this in his mind's eye before 
he opened his letters ; and then, when he 
came to read Joan's gentle but touching 
accusation of his unkind silence, and Alice's 
smart rebukes, he rather lost his appetite, 
and could not eat the chicken pie with 
which the esquire had heaped his plate ; 
and when the latter inquired, with some 
uneasiness, whether he had had any 
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bad news from London, then cries out 
Strickland, laughing : 

* Nay, *tis a letter from some disconsolate 
fair one, I opine, who distrusts him, now 
that he is at a distance from her ; and, in 
truth, he is but a fickle swain, for one may- 
well perceive how matters stand 'twixt him 
and the parson's daughter. Nan, here at 
A14borough/ 

Jonathan looked fiercely indignant at 
hearing this pleasantry of Strickland's ; for 
the gallant major, though making a ran- 
dom shot, had, in truth, hit the mark. 
Hence the indignation of our hero, who 
was conscious of having often watched Nan 
so closely whilst her father was preaching, 
as not to hear a word of that worthy man's 
discourse ; and the young lover had, more- 
over, written some jingling verses, in which 
he compared her smile to the sun and her 
eyes to twin stars, showing that, even in 
these early days, Jonathan was becoming 
rather amatory. > 

* And hath the young dog a mistress 
already V asks the esquire, with a chuckle. 

* He hath three that I can swear to,' 
replies Strickland, before Jonathan could 
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utter an indignant denial. ' Two in Cheap- 
side, one of whom embroiders boot hose 
and slippers for him, and one at Barnet, 
who brings him up tokens of aflfection to 
his chamber in the shape of the breast of 
a cold capon, or some other delicacy, in- 
tended for the supper of Madam Silex, but 
carried off by a stratagem of love to the 
young gentleman's dormitory.' 

Though Jonathan highly disapproved of 
Strickland's bantering, he did not discon- 
tinue his attention to Nan, and paid her 
court in a manner which would sorely have 
displeased Mistress Alice, could she have 
witnessed it. 

His uncle, thinking that he would enjoy 
his vacation the more if left free and un- 
shackled, let him go whither he would; 
and many a time, when Master Jonathan 
had gone out armed with his cross-bow, or 
carrying his fishing-rod, would he turn his 
steps, after a while, to the small habita- 
tion, with rough- cast walls and thatched 
roof, called the parsonage. 

He seldom went empty-handed ; and as 
one of the parson's daughters was dying of 
a decline, this furnished the kind-hearted 
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lad with a pretext for making a raid upon 
his uncle's pantry, though in truth he often 
carried off enough to feed the family for a 
day. Then, when Esquire Hartop would 
call for the rest of the burred capon, the 
answer would be, * An please your honour, 
Master Jonathan hath taken it to . the 
parson's for young Moll that lies a-dying/ 
The next day the esquire would say, ' Bring 
me the cold tongue pie.* ' Nay, uncle,' 
cries Jonathan, ^ I took it last evening to 
poor Moll; I thought you would not mind.' 

On the morrow, during supper, the 
esquire, looking suspiciously over the 
table, inquires after the roast pullets that 
had appeared at dinner and had not been 
consumed. 

' I'll swear Moll hath gotten them,' re- 
plies Strickland, laughing. 

* Zounds I the young dog empties my 
larder,' cries the esquire, ^for the parson and 
his brood.' 

In truth, there was often an empty cup- 
board in the poor parson's house.* He 
had a large family, and, like most clergy- 

* Macaulay's * History of Eogland ;' Chamberlain's 
* State of England,' 1687. 
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men at that period, found it almost 
impossible to clothe and feed them. His 
rusty black cassock was as full of holes as 
the thatch on the roof-top of his humble 
parsonage. He toiled with his own hands 
on his glebe, loaded the cart with manure, 
and tended his swine. 

His boys followed the plough, with the 
exception of the eldest, who had been 
educated gratis at a market-Latin-school, 
and then sent as a servitor to college, and 
who was now chaplain at Esquire Tancred's 
at Boroughbridge ; some of his girls had 
already gone out to service as tire-women 
or waiting-maids. 

As for the poor parson's library, it con- 
sisted of ten or twelve dog-eared volumes, 
ranged on a shelf amongst his wife's pots 
and pans. 

However, in this lowly home Jonathan 
spent many of his evenings. He certainly 
Hked Nan, although she was often untidy, 
poor child, with ragged clothes and un- 
kempt hair, and Jonathan's little presents, 
a pair of embroidered gloves, some azure- 
blue silk ribbon, tied in true-love's knots, 
a pair of lace ruffles for the wrists, or a 
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dainty little green apron, were of small use 
to a poor girl whose coarse russet gown 
would hardly hang together. 

Jonathan had no reason to love the 
cloth, considering the hard usage he re- 
ceived from Mr. Silex, but his heart was 
kind and compassionate, and he felt much 
pity for Nan's brother, the young Levite, 
as he was called, whom Esquire Tancred 
chose to have in his establishment, that he 
might have a grace said each day by an 
ecclesiastic in full canonicals. Esquire 
Tancred was not as wealthy as the Tan- 
creds of bygone days, and so in keeping 
a chaplain he contrived to reconcile dignity 
with economy ; as did, indeed, many other 
country gentlemen at that period. So it 
was that the young Levite, for his board, 
for his lodging, a little wretched garret 
near the roof, and for a salary of £10 a 
year, went through not only his clerical 
duties, but others also of a most multifari- 
ous and different kind.^ He was ready to 
play at bowls in fine weather, or at shovel- 
board when it was wet ; to enact the parts 
of gardener and groom, now nailing up 

* Macaulay's 'History.' 
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apricots and then currying the horses ; he 
would cast up the farrier's bills, and walk 
ten miles with a message or a parcel ; he 
was permitted to dine with the family, but 
was expected to content himself with the 
plainest fare ; might eat plentifully of 
corned beef and the carrots, but as soon as 
the tarts and cheesecakes made their 
appearance, he quitted his seat, and stood 
aloof till he was summoned to return 
thanks for the repast, from a great part of 
which he had been excluded. 

The fields were growing yellow, and the 
summer was wearing on apace, and with it 
the holidays were waning away too ; and 
Jonathan was sorry, how sorry he could 
hardly tell ; and his uncle was sorry, for 
the merry, frolicsome school-boy had 
wound himself around his heart; and all 
the household were sorry, from young 
Roger, the steward's son, down to the little 
stable-boy who accompanied young Master 
Hartop on his crossbow expeditions, and 
whom he secretly regaled with some of the 
old housekeeper's choice gingerbread, pur- 
loined at the time of beverage. 

Yet Jonathan played spme roguish 
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tricks, for he had all a boy's love of mis- 
chief. He was a great favourite with Mrs. 
Roberts, the housekeeper ; but he practised 
upon her a crupl return for narrating at full 
length, one wet evening, when he had 
found his way to the housekeeper's room, 
how the hall was haunted by the ghost of 
a lady, who walked often in the small 
hours of the night, and whose brocade 
dress was heard rustling stiflBy over the 
oaken floors. 

Young Roger, who was there also, 
listened with mouth wide open, and 
evidently believed ; and so did Dolly, the 
housekeeper's pretty niece, Roger's sweet- 
heart. 

That very evening Jonathan, on mis- 
chief intent, slipped away to the blue 
chamber, and opened a large chest, covered 
with black leather, which his uncle had 
previously submitted to his inspection, and 
which contained much wearing apparel 
belonging, in her lifetime, to the esquire's 
mother. From out of this Jonathan drew 
a gown of stiff brocade, and conveyed it to 
his own room. 

Then strange rumours got about. Night 
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after night did the ghost walk— never, 
indeed, had she walked so persistently 
before ; and she chose for the scene of her 
nocturnal visits the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the housekeeper's chamber. The 
poor old lady shivered and trembled and 
groaned in concert with her niece as they 
lay in bed together, Ustening to the rustling 
of the stiflF brocade and the tapping of the 
high-heeled shoes. 

Young Roger, unable to endure the 
thought of fair Dolly's terrors and broken 
slumbers, came one night, with superhuman 
courage, unknown to anyone, to watch 
for the ghost. His ideas as to apparitions 
were evidently not well defined, for he had 
armed himself with a blunderbuss, and 
when, by the pale light of the moon, he 
saw the ghost approaching, in a paroxysm 
of terror, he suddenly took aim and dis- 
charged his weapon, when an unmistakably 
human voice shouted out : 

'Now, a plague on you, Roger, for a 
fool ; you have lodged the contents of 
your confounded blunderbuss in my leg.' 

In great consternation Roger threw 
down his weapon, and bawled for a light, 

VOL. I. 9 
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which, when brought, discovered the ghost, 
in the person of Jonathan, sitting on the 
ground, nursing his wounded leg. 

Spite of the disagreeable end put to his 
performance, Jonathan joined in the laugh 
that arose at the queer figure he presented 
— clad in a stiff brocade gown ; and as he 
soon discovered that his leg had only been 
grazed by two or three of the small shot, 
he became the merriest of the party : 
kissed the old housekeeper, and drank a 
cup of spiced sack, which the good dame 
had kindly insisted on going downstairs, 
and preparing for him, spite of the trick 
he had put upon her, * Lest,' as she said, 
'his spirits being so flurried, he might 
suffer some ill effects from his prank/ 

At length this joyous vacation came to 
an end, and Jonathan returned to London ; 
and though he spent some happy days in 
his guardian's house before proceeding to 
Barnet, and made peace with his two girl 
friends, who, with all the devotion and 
unselfishness of their sex, condoned the 
culprit's neglect and forgetfulness of them ; 
yet he gave many a sigh of regret for the 
sunny fern-glades of Hartop Park, and kept 
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a comer of his heart for poor Nan, whose 
name the sly dog had never breathed to 
Joan or Alice. 

It had been settled that on leaving 
school, Jonathan was to live in London, 
and become a merchant, according to his 
father's wishes, which his guardian the 
alderman fully intended carrying out. But 
man proposes, God disposes. The visit to 
Hartop Park had raised a longing in the 
boy's heart, never to be extinguished — a 
hope that he might some day retire to 
Yorkshire, and enjoy the life which seemed 
to him desirable above aU others, that of 
an English country gentleman. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
'a learned and a lashing master/ 

One sultry evening in August, a party of 
boys were gathered together in a large 
field. At the top of this field there was a 
thick grove of trees, but the branches were 
not so closely interlaced as to hide entirely 
the large garden which lay beyond, and the 
red brick walls of the old house, standing 
in the midst of it. This house was the 
Grange at Bamet, and the field belonged 
to Mr. Silex, and sometimes, as on this 
occasion, the boys were allowed to play 
in it. 

Jonathan was with his young com- 
panions, but he was not so buoyant or 
merry as usual, nor, indeed, had he been 
so since his return to school. On this 
j^v^ning especiftUv, he felt utterly miser- 
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able, and he sat in moody silence on a 
little sloping bank near the grove of 
trees. 

Through the leafy foliage of the beeches 
he could just catch a glimpse of the ivied 
walls of the old house, and of two or three 
of the long, narrow casements, seeming all 
on fire, as they reflected back the golden 
glory of the setting sun. In the garden 
the drooping flowers opened their petals, 
as the cool evening breeze whispered 
through the leaves of the trees, and there 
was borne upon the air a sweet fragrance 
from the brilliant-hued rose and carnation 
and clove gilly-flower, and the paler, but 
equally sweet scented jessamine and migno- 
nette. The perfumed breath of the flowers, 
the crimson-tinted clouds in the west, and 
the hush and repose of the summer even- 
ing, stirred Jonathan's heart within him, 
for it reminded him of just such evenings 
spent, not long since, in that dear old 
Aldborough, and when he had watched 
his line, lazily stretched amongst the fern- 
leaves on the banks of the Ure, where it 
wound through his uncle's park, almost 
lulled to sleep by the murmur of the rip- 
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pling waters, or, sweeter still, when he had 
wandered with dear little Nan along the 
green lanes, or the lovely road leading from 
Aldborough to Boroughbridge. These 
delightful memories only made the present 
seem still more bitter and unbearable. 
Life at the Grange was fast becoming in- 
supportable to Jonathan ; he could no 
longer relish the watery broth and tough 
meat, mutton dripping and hard cheese, 
after his abundant and dainty fare at 
Hartop Park, and Madam Silex had no 
cause now to lament his voracious appetite ; 
indeed, he was fast losing the rosy cheeks 
he had brought back with him. 

Another and a still greater cause of dis- 
content he had. At Hartop Park he had 
been treated less as a boy, than a youth 
who had almost attained to manhood ; 
also, had he not made love, in his boyish 
way, to pretty Nan ? and that had given 
him an increased feeling of dignity and 
importance ; so his heart swelled within 
him as he sat there, smarting and sore 
Trom the recent effects of the pedagogue's 
birchen discipline, which, indeed, luckless 
Jonathan had partaken of nearly every day 
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Since his return. The truth must be owned, 
however, as some slight excuse for the 
pedagogue's severity, that our hero had 
been shockingly idle since coming back. 
He could not give his mind to study ; either 
he was thinking of his angling exploits, or 
his feats of skill with the cross-bow, or of 
poor Nan with unkempt hair and arch 
saucy face, something like Alice, but much 
prettier. So completely did the memory 
of the parson's young daughter- bewitch 
him, indeed, that one day, making a trans- 
lation into English of an ode to Horace, 
in which the poet lauds the fair golden un- 
adorned hair of his mistress, our hero so 
identified his own little unkempt sweet- 
heart with the lovely but fickle Pyrrha, 
that he wrote the name of the former in 
his task instead of that of the Roman 
belle, and without discovering the mistake 
he had made, presented his translation to 
old Silex. ITie consequence was a severe 
infliction of the birch from the enraged 
pedagogue, who, not seeing what possible 
connection there could be between the 
Latin Phyrrha and the vulgar English 
name of Nan, concluded that the lad had 
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been playing off some very insipid jest 
upon him. 

. A hundred times, as he sat on the soft 
turf, on that balmy August evening, Jona- 
than vowed and declared within himself 
that he could and would bear his master's 
tyranny and cruelty no longer. But how 
escape from it ? As yet he had formed no 
ideas on this subject, only he felt as 
though his chains were becoming too 
heavy to bear, and that he should put an 
end to his sufferings by doing something 
desperate. 

^ Jonathan, art going to sleep, man V 
cried a certain Master Blake, one of the boys. 
' See, there's Billygoat's old ram blinking 
through a gap in the hedge yonder. 

'The devil take old Billygoat and his 
ram, too,' replied Jonathan. 

Now, the Billygoat referred to was the 
great Mr. Silex himself, who was thus 
ignominiously styled by his scholars when 
amongst themselves, as well on account of 
his Welsh origin as of the tuft of iron-grey 
hair which he wore under his chin. The 
ram was an animal of patriarchal age, very 
spiteful and vicious, but being lame of one 
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leg and blind of one eye, and infirm from 
its great age, its attacks were derided even 
by the smallest urchin in the schooL 

A great favourite was this surly old ram 
with Mr. Silex, who continually came to 
visit it in the small paddock appropriated to 
its use ; and the animal seemed to recipro- 
cate the attachment, and would follow the 
pedagogue up and down the paddock like 
a dog. 

* Wouldn't I just like to race him round 
the field,' said another boy, called Fleming, 
as the ram slowly made his way through 
the gap, and advanced towards the lads 
with lowered head, as though he meditated 
butting at them. 

' Aye : but what would old Billygoat 
say ? He would flay you alive,' cried a 
third speaker. 

' Race him T exclaimed Jonathan, spring- 
ing from the ground as though smitten 
with some sudden resolve ; ' 111 do some- 
thing better than that ; I'll ride him.' 

' What 1' shouted his companions, in 
tones of alarm, * ride the ram I' 

* Why not V replied Jonathan, savagely ; 
* 'twill be rare sport.' 
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'But, Silex 1' gasped Blake ; 'he*ll murder 
you.' 

'Then hell swing at Tyburn/ replied 
Jonathan, in a tone of great satisfaction. 
'Anyhow, I'll bestride that old devil's 
back, and I'll make him put his best leg 
foremost, too.' 

' Oh Lord !' cried Fleming. ' I wouldn't 
be in your shoes for a gold piece, an you 
do and Billygoat should see you.' 

' Bah 1 he is cramming his paunch with 
gammon of bacon and buttered pease,' re- 
plied Jonathan contemptuously ; ' that's 
what Jenny told me the two of 'em have 
gotten for their supper.' 

*Ah, but he comes spying about just 
when one thinks he is elsewhere,' said 
Master Hobbs, a youth of about fifteen, 
rather given to the study of natural his- 
tory ; " and when I see him all of a 
sudden looking out from behind a tree or a 
thicket, it just reminds me of a rattlesnake, 
and a kind of cold shiver runs all down my 
backbone.' 

By this time the unsuspicious ram had 
approached close to the group of boys, and 
Jonathan, starting from amidst his com- 
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panions, made a sudden rush at it, seized it 
by the horns and vaulted nimbly on its 
back, and then, striking its sides with his 
heels, attempted to put his threat into 
execution of making it go off at a canter 

The ram, however, had not the remotest 
intention of doing anything of the kind, 
for in a paroxysm of terror and anger he 
tossed his head upwards and downwards 
and all ways, and made every possible 
exertion to free his horns from Jonathan's 
firm grasp and shake the unusual burthen 
from his back. 

The boys, in their excitement, forgetting 
all their fears of Mr. Silex and his dreaded 
birch, shouted and laughed and danced 
about the woolly steed and his rider, who, 
armed with a stick which had been handed 
to him by one of the lads, tried the old 
pedagogue's recipe for curing obstinacy, 
and belaboured the sides of the ill-fated 
ram. 

Master Hobbs was standing rather 
without the circle of merry lads, and his 
eyes chancing to fall on the grove of trees 
forming the boundary of the garden, his 
face suddenly became blanched, and he 
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gazed, doubtless with a cold shiver running 
down his backbone, and as though fas- 
cinated, like the victim of the rattlesnake, 
at a form half concealed behind the trunk 
of an elm. 

It was but for a moment that the form 
remained motionless ; for Hobbs uttered a 
yell of terror and the admonitory cry, 
* He's coming I' 

The boys looked in the direction of 
Hobbs' gaze, and perceiving at once the 
object of his terror, immediately scampered 
off in wild confusion. But luckless, ill- 
fated Jonathan was not so fortunate ; for 
the ram had just at that moment suc- 
ceeded in prostrating him on the ground, 
and before he could recover himself, Silex, 
with rage and fury painted on his morose, 
ill-natured face, pounced upon him and 
seized hold of him. 

The old pedagogue, breathless and 
speechless from excitement, uttered a 
series of guttural cries, and seemed scarcely 
conscious of what he was doing. 

His first action was to deal our hero so 
severe a blow on the head with his cane 
as almost to render hiin insensible ; and 
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possibly Blake* s prophecy might have 
been realised, but for the timely arrival of 
Madam Silex. The old lady, though she 
looked more disagreeable and forbidding, 
and blinked harder with her little grey 
eyes than usual, not being so enamoured 
of the ram as her husband, was in a more 
calm state of mind ; and fearing that he 
might carry matters too far with our poor 
hero, saw the necessity of allaying his 
fury ; so she pulled him off the prostrate 
Jonathan, and assisted him to rise, and 
then led him towards the house. The lad 
went along as if half-stupefied from the 
effects of the terrific blow he had received, 
whilst Silex himself followed in the rear, 
the ram walking by his side, and he 
shedding tears over it — at least, so said the 
boys later on, when relating the scene. 

And in this fashion the mournful pro- 
cession reached the house, and then 
straightway, after leaving the injured 
ram to soothe its outraged feelings by 
cropping the fresh green herbage on one 
of the grass plots, did Silex repair to the 
school-room, dragging our hero after him 
by the collar. 
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The great bell was rung, and all the 
boys came creeping in with terror-stricken 
faces. Their fears, however, for themselves 
proved to be unfounded, for Silex, in a few 
words, delivered in a voice trembling 
with rage, was pleased to set forth Jonathan 
as the sole culprit, and condemned him to 
three days' solitary confinement without 
food, to be followed by an exemplary and 
severe flogging, for which purpose, he 
added, with awful emphasis, he should 
provide a new birch. 

The culprit was then led by the peda- 
gogue to a small bed-chamber not in use, 
the key was turned upon him, and he was 
left to his own miserable reflections — and 
miserable and bitter enough they were. 

Jonathan was a lad in robust health, and 
blessed with a good, even a keen appetite ; 
so he soon began to consider that, if Silex 
should put his threat into execution, and 
keep him without food for three days, the 
cravings of hunger were likely to prove 
dreadful enough. But this was not what 
distressed him the most. Ifc was the pro- 
mised flogging. It was not that he feared 
the bodily pain, for the poor lad, alas ! had 
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undergone so many floggings that, by the 
force of long habit, he had learnt to endure 
the smart with resolution ; but now new 
feeUngs were beginning to arise in his mind. 
He now began to experience a feeling of 
shame, of moral degradation, in the bare 
thought that he, a youth in his fifteenth 
year, should be exposed to so shameful 
a punishment — he who, since his visit to 
the north, had begun to esteem himself a 
man, he who had been so caressed and 
favoured by his uncle and Strickland, and 
last, but not least, had been the object of 
poor Nan's girlish affection. He did not 
think so much about Alice or Joan, yet he 
would rather have died than that either of 
tibe three should know of his degradation. 
The bare thought made his cheeks glow 
with shame. But how to avoid the punish- 
ment ? What to do 1 This was the question 
he asked himself again and again, as he 
walked up and down his little prison 
room. 

Sometimes he thought he would wait 
patiently till the fatal day, and then refuse 
to submit to the flogging, and call upon 
the other lads to uphold him in his resist- 
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ance. But he feared that the moral courage 
of his companions would give way before 
the awful presence of Silex and his terrify- 
ing threats, and then he would be over- 
powered by sheer force, and his humiUating 
punishment only be the more severe. 

So he paced about all the evening till 
long after the sun had set, and the room grew 
dim and full of shadows. At last the moon 
rose, and the pure pale light flooded the 
little chamber and showed the poor lad 
lying with flushed cheeks and swollen 
eyelids, for burning tears had fallen now 
that he was alone and none could see him, 
buried in uneasy slumber, till his face grows 
calmer, and a smile plays about the half- 
parted lips, whilst he murmurs the fond 
name of mother. 

Poor lad 1 perchance he was dreaming 
of past years, when in early childhood he 
had woke sometimes on such a summer 
night as this to see standing beside his 
couch the fond mother, who never failed 
to come each night before she retired to 
rest herself, to breathe a prayer over her 
beloved boy. 

Jonathan woke very early, soon after 
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the sun had risen, indeed, but some one 
else had been up and stirring before him, 
for two or three httle pebbles were thrown 
against the casement, and when he opened 
it cautiously and gently, who should be 
standing beneath but Jenny, compassionate 
Jenny, who had heard of the master's cruel 
sentence, and had come thus early to supply 
Jonathan with a good breakfast, in the 
shape of a hunch of bread and some slices 
from the identical gammon of bacon, which 
our hero had spoken of the previous 
evening, as furnishing the supper-table of 
Mr. Silex. 

At first Jonathan declared he could not 
eat — he had no stomach and so forth, and 
that he would let Silex have his way and 
starve him, and then he should be very ill, and 
then Silex would have to look to himself. 

Jenny did not agree, however, to this 
line of argument, and said she would not, 
an she were in his place, go without 
victuals ; that no one could do aught on an 
empty belly ; and that if she were Master 
Jonathan, she would try and think how she 
could outwit the master, adding in a shrill, 
though subdued key, as she hoisted up the 
VOL. L 10 
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food in a little basket attached to a broom- 
handle : 

* I would like to score his ugly face with 
my ten nails— that I would I' 

Jonathan was indeed kept well supplied 
with food that day, for Madam Silex herself 
brought him some at the dinner-hour, pre- 
tending that she did so unknown to her 
husband ; but the truth is, that the peda- 
gogue feared, after more cool reflection, 
keeping the lad so long as three days 
without food. So the day wore away, and 
in forty-eight hours, the prisoner said to 
himself, he should have to undergo a dis- 
cipline, now become so odious and in- 
supportable, that he neither could nor 
would endure it. 

Then two or three of his companions 
stole cautiously into the garden, whilst 
Silex was at supper, and held whispered 
conference with Jonathan upon the feasi- 
bility of his adopting a plan, whereby he 
might escape his master's rigour, namely, 
by running away. Our hero told them 
that he had already conceived the same 
idea, and that he should put it into execu- 
tion at sunrise the next morning. 
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Jonathan slept not at all that night, and 
as soon as the eastern sky was flushed with 
pink, when the birds were twittering in the 
foliage, and all nature had woke up, gay 
and jubilant, he let himself drop from the 
casement to the ground, a leap, though 
somewhat high, yet easy for an active lad, 
and then sped quickly through the garden, 
shaking the dew from the leaves of currant 
and gooseberry bushes in his rapid course. 
He paused for one moment to look back 
at the old Grange, before he vaulted over 
the low wooden paling forming the boundary 
of the garden. 

He knew that his school life was over ; 
he never intended renewing it again : he had 
vowed in his heart he never would, and he 
was resolved to keep his vow, come what 
would of it. So he was now bidding good- 
bye to a phase of his life that should never 
return. Spite of birchen discipline and 
meagre fare, and his hatred and contempt 
of the pedagogue, he had spent some happy 
hours with loved and agreeable schoolmates 
in that old home ; he had been a schoolboy 
with all a schoolboy'^ happy careless gaiety 
and unconcern for the future ; henceforth 

10—2 
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he should be a man in thought and feeling 
at least, and so there was something of 
solemnity in his leave-taking. 

Major Strickland had just sat down to 
breakfast in a cool, shady little room, on 
the ground floor at the rear of his house in 
Leicester Square, or Leicester Fields, as it 
was then called. Dingy buildings now 
surround, or lately did surround the square ; 
the atmosphere is hazy with smoke, a 
throng of sallow, poorly clad foreigners 
loiter about, the few flowers in the win- 
dows look withered and dead, and even the 
sparrows are wretched, smoke-dried little 
birds. What a different scene that same 
spot presented on that sunny August 
morning in 1668, when Leicester Fields 
did not belie the name, for there were 
meadows covered with rich pasture to be 
seen on all sides, the thrush and the black- 
bird sang in the boughs of giant sycamores 
and elms, and the air was pure and fresh 
and bjalmy I The bow window, near which 
Strickland was seated, looked on to a 
pleasant, old-fashioned garden, with grass- 
plots an4 flower- b^ds, bordered with flaming 
marigolds^ ^jid backed by thickets of 
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damask roses, whilst bees were nestling 
in the crimson depths of these fragrant 
flowers, and flying away each moment^ 
laden with honey, to their hive, placed near 
one of the side walks, and within sight of 
the window. 

Strickland seemed to be watching them, 
as he looked through the open casement, 
with the silver goblet of Rhenish in his 
hand, for the major, as we know, did not 
relish that * excellent new China drink,' 
although ' approved by all physicians.' 

Just then his old servant put his head in 
at the door and said, with an air of some 
concern : % 

* An it please your honour, here be 
Master Jonathan Hartop arrived from 
Barnet/ 

* Why, is anything the matter X ex- 
claimed Strickland, starting up from his 
seat. ' Where is he ? Why has he come 
so early V 

Here our hero abruptly entered the 
room, his clothes covered with dust, his 
face flushed, and drops of perspiration 
standing on his forehead. 

' Why, my dear lad, what does this 
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mean ?' asked Strickland, as Jonathan 
dropped quite exhausted on to a chair. 

* It means, sir,' gasped the boy, 'that I 
have run away from school/ 

Strickland gave a long whistle. 

'And/ continued Jonathan^ hurriedly, 
as though wishful to get through his task 
of explanation as quickly as possible, * I 
never mean to go back any more, no, never; 
and I hope you won't be angry, sir ; nor 
Alderman Tichburn ; but I can't help it if 
you are. I won't be flogged again, and he 
was going to flog me.' 

Here Jonathan broke down. Something 
in Strickland's tender look gf compassion 
affected him more than angry words would 
have done, and besides, he was faint and 
exhausted, so he could not keep back his 
tears. 

Strickland whispered something to the 
old servant, who at once left the room, 
then, laying his hand kindly on Jonathan's 
shoulder, he said quietly : 

* Cheer up, my good lad, you shall not 
return to Barnet. If Mr. Silex cannot 
manage a boy of your years without flog- 
ging him, then he is unfit for the office. 
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and we must find some other master for 
you. I shall want you to tell me all that 
has passed a little later; but first, you 
must go to my bedroom, and brush your 
clothes, and wash your face and hands, for 
you look quite travel-stained. Have you 
walked all the way from Barnet X 

' Yes, every inch, and never once made 
a halt.' 

* Then you have had no breakfast ? Nay, 
thou wert foolish not to stop at one of the 
roadside ale-houses, and get a draught of 
ale and a crust of bread and cheese.' 

* I durst not loiter, lest he should get on 
my scent, and catch me up,' replied Jona- 
than ; ^ and then he had taken all my 
money from me.' 

Strickland now conducted our hero to 
his sleeping apartment, and the latter 
soon returned to the little parlour, looking 
quite rosy and refreshed by his ablutions ; 
and when seated at Strickland's hospitable 
board, plying his knife and fork, and 
making a substantial breakfast from a cold 
boiled capon, he looked vastly well pleased 
and contented. 

A little shadow came over his face, 
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however, when the door, opening, admitted 
his guardian, Alderman Tichburn, looking 
very flurried and not much less heated 
than his ward had been, when he first made 
his appearance. 

* Dear me, Jonathan, I am very sorry to 
see you here,' he said, with an air of great 
rebuke, as he deposited himself in one of 
Strickland's high-backed chairs, on which 
he sat stiffly erect. * As I understand 
from Major Strickland's message, you have 
run away from school. Really, this is such 
a flagrant act of disobedience, such a direct 
contempt for your master's lavvful authority 
over you, that I fear he will make some 
difficulty in receiving you again amongst 
the number of his scholars.' 

* But I never mean to be his scholar 
again,* exclaimed Jonathan, passionately, 
aS he laid down his knife and fork ; * what- 
ever happens, I can't and won't go back 
to him.' 

* When you have had a little time for 
sober reflection,' replied the merchant, in 
cold, measured tones, ' you will see the 
propriety of complying with my wishes 
and returning to school.' 
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* I won't go back to be starved and 
beaten/ replied the boy, hastily. 

Tichburn's face began to assume an in- 
flexible look, and he was about to say 
something further, when Strickland inter- 
rupted him. 

* Pr'ythee, Tichbum, let us leave the lad 
to himself for awhile. When he hath 
gotten his breakfast, which he is sore in 
need of, we will discuss the matter ; mean- 
while, do you join us ; let me give you a 
slice from this chine of beef 

' I thank you, Strickland, but I took my 
morning meal long since,' replied the mer- 
chant, stiffly. 

*Ah, I forgot your early habits,' said 
Strickland, laughing. 'I take shame to 
myself sometimes on the score of my own 
indolence, but since I have become a 
courtier, I keep later hours at night, and 
thus early ones in the morning do not 
agree with me. I was watching the bees 
in my garden just before Jonathan came 
in, and thinking what industrious little 
devils they were.' 

'They may teach us a lesson,' replied 
Tichburn; 'all of us — great and small. 
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The merchant over his daily labours, and 
the schoolboy conning his tasks, may learn 
from the bees to be painstaking and in- 
dustrious. Yes, my dear Jonathan/ he 
added, addressing himself to the latter, 
* you must return to the house of your 
worthy master, and go on storing up honey 
in the shape of learning — ^learning is a 
grand thing.' 

Jonathan merely shook his head in- 
dignantly. 

' I have a great esteem for Mr. Silex,' 
said Tichburn, emphatically, evidently in- 
tending to make himself the school-master's 
champion. ' He is a man of learning, and 
a good teacher, and we should be thankful 
when such a man undertakes to teach our 
children.' 

'Nay, I see no reason to be thankful,' 
replied Strickland, rather disdainfully. 
^ The man was a poor, pitiful parson, and 
when he found that he had no opportunity 
of rising in the world, he turned school- 
master, and he retaliates his former dis-* 
appointments upon the breeches of his 
scholars — at least, so I gather from what 
Jonathan hath told me.' 
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* He is a learned master/ replied Tich- 
bum, stoutly, * and a man of genius and 
ability/ 

*As far as I know of him/ replied 
Strickland, * he hath neither genius nor 
ability, except for the classics/ 

*Nay, you are prejudiced, major; he 
hath fine parts ; his very countenance ex- 
presses intellect and learning/ 

* It appears under a different aspect to 
me, then,' replied Strickland, laughing. * I 
see only a morose countenance, and a visage 
displaying naught but ill-nature/ 

''Tis pure injustice, Strickland,* said 
Tichburn, very tartly, ' thus to condemn 
Silex. I know the man ; he taketh de- 
light in enriching the minds of his scholars 
with learning/ 

* He likes flogging,' muttered Jonathan. 
'Aye, I'll warrant he delights in nothing 

so much as the exercise of the birchen dis- 
cipline,' said Strickland, *an he be like 
my old pedagogues.' 

* My master often caused me to smart,' 
replied Tichburn, somewhat sententiously ; 
* but when I grew up to manhood I felt 
gratitude towards him for his severities, in- 
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asmuch as he had corrected my faults, and 
stimulated me on in my studies/ 

' I' faith, you are more magnanimous 
than I am,' replied Strickland. * In my 
boyhood I was at Westminster Grammar 
School, under that flogging pedagogue old 
Busby, and I entertain to this day nothing 
but hatred and contempt for him and his 
ushers.' 

* It's an honourable calling, that of a 
schoolmaster,' replied Tichburn, stiffly. 

* It ought to be/ said Strickland. ' But 
talk with any men who have either passed 
through a public or private school, and you 
will scarce find one speak well of the 
master.* I will admit that moderate chas- 
tisement is necessary for young boys — but 
when they come to the age of fifteen and 
upwards I Good heavens I I have often 
wondered, since I came to manhood, how 
big boys, sons of gentlemen, will submit to 
such treatment. It is degrading to them, 
but more so to the pedagogue himself, and 
so you should not be surpris ed if school- 
masters are always spoken of with 

* The 'London Magazine, or Gentleman's Intelli- 
gencer,* vol. xxxix. 
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contempt. They bring it upon themselves ; 
I know these men well ; they make light 
of their cruelty and their flogging, and 
speak of them with glee and pleasure over 
their pipes and bottles, which our money 
has helped to furnish them with/ 

'But,' said Tichburn, turning to Jona- 
than, * why did you never complain to me 
of your treatment ? ' 

* Why, sir/ replied the lad, proudly, *we 
all thought it would show a want of spirit 
if we complained to our parents, so we 
chose to bear our smart rather than be 
afraid, like sneaks/ 

' The fact is,' said Strickland, ' that our 
poor friend Luke Hartop thought he had 
found a proper place for his only son, and 
never suspected either severity or cruelty in 
a private school that was so well recom- 
mended to him. But he has been miserably 
deceived, and so have we all, for you can 
make neither more nor less of Silex, than 
that he deserves the title which is often 
given to pedagogues — namely, a learned 
and a lashing master.' 



PART III. 

* And then the lover ; 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress's eyebrow.' 



CHA.PTER VIII. 

A GENTLEMAN^ AND A MAN OF HONOUR. 

Winter is not the most delightful season 
for op^n-air meetings, be they in them- 
selves ever so agreeable and pleasant; 
nevertheless, a young gallant, pacing 
briskly up and down the snow-besprinkled 
ground, in that part of Hyde Park called 
the Ring, one February morning, must 
have had, to judge from the satisfied and 
almost jubilant expression of his counte- 
nance, some most enjoyable meeting in 
anticipation to make him thus gay and 
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cheery, under the depressing influence of 
that heavy yellow sky looming above him, 
and the murky atmosphere around. 

Perhaps he had an appointment with 
some fair enslaver, though, in truth, if 
such were the case, 'twas a singularly in- 
clement morning for a lady to be abroad ; 
yet the richness of his apparel, and the care 
with which he was dressed, might have 
warranted this supposition. 

His French cloak, richly guarded with 
velvet guards, did not entirely conceal his 
jerkin and hose of blue velvet, trimmed with 
gold lace, or his elaborately embroidered 
sword-belt. His wide breeches were fringed 
at the edges, and at either knee he wore a 
large bunch of blue ribbons, and his broad- 
leaved Flemish beaver was decorated with 
a rich hatband and plume of feathers, 
whilst, as the icy wind stirred the curls of 
his huge perruque, a subtle odour of per- 
fume was borne upon the wintiy air. 

At a short distance there were some 
palings and a gate, and without the gate a 
man in Uvery also paced up and down, but 
if he were the gallant's serving-man, which 
was probable, he did not seem so well 
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pleased as his master, for he stamped his 
feet, breathed on his ice-cold fingers, and 
•muttered half aloud, * This may be pleasant 
enough for you, Master Jonathan Hartop, 
sin' the exercise you are Ippking forward to 
will keep you warm, 111 warrant; but I 
wish I were sitting in the chimney-corner 
with a tankard of ale by my side, and a 
trencher of that rare wild-boar pie that 
Dorothy made yesterday/ 

Yes, this young gallant was the whilom 
baby who came like a ray of light into that 
old house in the Minories ; the schoolboy 
of later years, whom we last saw fleeing 
away from the Grange in the soft dawn of 
the summer morning, to escape the birchen 
discipline and the tyranny of Mr. Silex. 

During these four years, for he is now 
nineteen, he has changed much. He has 
passed from boyhood to early manhood ; 
has cast aside all the awkward, blundering 
shyness of the schoolboy, and stands forth 
a gay and accomplished young gallant, 
handsome in face and form, affable in his 
manners, and courteous in his speech. His 
countenance wears usually a very pleasant 
expression, and his sparkling eyes have a 
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kindly, as well as humorous, glance in 
their brown depths. 

At last, Jonathan himself began to grow 
slightly impatient. Hyde Park is not such 
a pleasant spot in winter as in the bright 
days of summer, when the leafy foliage of 
the fine old oaks and beeches wards off the 
fervid rays of the sun from the pro- 
menaders who take the air there. At the 
time of our story, as nowadays, the Park 
was the great rendezvous of fashion for all 
who had beauty, fine equipages, and horses. 
The Bang himself frequently took the air 
there, and always honoured with his pre- 
sence the races, or bell courses, as they 
were then called, from the prize competed 
for being a silver bell. Indeed, races had 
been held in the Park in the time t)f the 
late monarch.* 

Now all was silence, gloom, and desola- 
tion ; the black naked branches of the 
trees looked weird and grizzly, and only 
the ring of Jonathan's own tread, or that 
of his servant, on the hard frozen ground, 
broke the stillness that reigned around. 

* Strutt's * Sports,' etc., p. 46 ; Grammont's ' Me- 
moirs,' vol. L 

VOIi. I. 11 
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Suddenly, however, a third party ap- 
peared on the scene, and Jonathan's face 
assumed its wonted pleasant expression, and 
he stepped forward a few paces to meet 
the new comer — no fair, blushing, young 
maiden, however, but a cavalier, apparently 
about his own age, or perhaps slightly 
older. The cavalier leaped lightly over the 
railings and advanced towards our hero. 

* I wish you good morning, Mr. Clifton,' 
said the latter, smiling, ' I hope I see you 
well/ 

' Quite so, thank you ; but I fear I have 
kept you waiting/ 

*Not so,' said Jonathan, *I have only 
been here two or three minutes/ 

'An ugly complaint I am subject to, 
delayed me a little,' said Clifton apologeti- 
cally, ' a cramp in the leg, which comes on 
suddenly, and while it lasts I am utterly 
unable to put my foot to the ground/ 

* Nay, I am truly sorry I' exclaims Jona- 
than, with an air of deep concern. * My 
guardian. Alderman Tichburn, knoweth of 
a sovereign remedy for the cramp, and I 
will make it my business to procure it 
from him to-day, if ' 
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* Nothing should happen this morning/ 
interposed the cavalier, with a gay smile, 
* to place me beyond all future need of the 
recipe.' 

Jonathan bowed and smiled in his turn, 
and said : 

* An if things should so turn out that 1 
should be unable to ask my guardian for 
it, then do you.' 

* Now who would think, to see them two 
there bowing and scraping and smiUng and 
smirking, that they be going to cut one 
another's throats V muttered Jonathan's 
serving man, an honest, unsophisticated 
fellow from his uncle s estate in York- 
shire. 

* Marry I' exclaimed Mr. Clifton's servant, 
a true London-bred lacquey, who had 
caught the words, ' would you have gentle- 
men carry themselves in any other way ? 
Master Hartop could not wish for a more 
honourable end than to be run through 
the body by Master Clifton. My master 
is very skilful with his rapier, I can tell 
you.' 

* Nay, nay, my master is as good a man 
as yours, and I hope 'twill be t'other way 

11—2 
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about,' replied the Yorkshirenian stoutly, 
* and that my master will do yours the 
honour, as you ca' it, of skewering him.' 

The combatants now, proceeding to 
divest themselves of their cloaks and 
doublets, stayed further conversation on 
the part of their servants, by beckoning 
them to approach and take charge of their 
garments, and then commanding them to 
retire to a distance and not stir from the 
spot, whatever might happen. 

And now there was more 'bowing and 
scraping,' to use the Yorkshire serving- 
man's words, and a further interchange of 
courtesies between the two gentlemen, as 
they proceeded to take their respective 
positions in front of each other with cere- 
monious politeness. 

' A pother on't I they're woundy long,' 
exclaimed the Yorkshireman impatiently, 
' 'tis cold work watching all this shilly- 
shallying.' 

' Ah r said the London lacquey, in a 
bantering toue, *an our masters had 
brought friends with them for their 
seconds, they would have had a little 
fighting to do too; but I don't see why 
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we shouldn't have a 'bout, thof we are 
but serving men. You have gotten a 
long weapon by your side. What say 

you r 

' Marry I' replied the Yorkshireman, who 
was too matter-of-fact to understand a jest, 
' I've as good a stomach for fighting as 
e'er a Londoner, tho' I sees not why I 
should cut your throat, because my master 
is going to do that job for yours ; but, ods 
bobbers I I'se ne'er say you nay an you 
want a bout; I'll fight you for a can o* 
ale ; natheless, I'll not fight wi' these here 
skewers, but I'm your man, any day, wi' 
the cudgel or quarter-staff; and I can tell 
you I've cracked many a pate for my 
sweetheart Betty at Boroughbridge.' 

'But we have no cudgels or quarter 
staffs here,' retorted Clifton's man. 

* Then what do you say to a round wi' 
our fists V and here Jonathan's servant 
clenched a fist that might have felled an 
ox, within an inch of his companion's nose, 
who, starting back a pace or two, ex- 
claimed, * Nay, I did but jest.' 

Here their attention was drawn to their 
masters, who had now brought their 
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swords into play. Both the combatants 
were masters of their weapons, both were 
possessed of great vivacity and agility, but 
Clifton had the advantagre in height. 

* My master hath drawn the first blood,* 
exclaimed Clifton's servant exultingly. 

And in truth Jonathan had received the 
first wound. Each had parried with great 
dexterity several passes, when Clifton, 
after a feint, made a desperate push, but 
Jonathan, by a quick turn of the body, 
prevented the sword going clean through 
him, and escaped with a slight wound in 
the arm. 

* You are hurt, sir,' exclaimed Clifton, as 
he perceived the blood on his antagonist's 
arm. 

' 'Tis nothing — a mere scratch,' replied 
Jonathan politely. 

The feinting mien of the combatants 
was now exchanged for looks of calm, deep 
earnest, for each saw that he had a 
formidable antagonist in the other, and 
that the slightest mistake would imperil 
the life of him who made it. 

Again did their weapons come into con- 
tact; feints, thrusts, and parries followed 
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each other in rapid succession, so rapidly 
indeed, that the two serving-men, who 
now looked on silently and with intense 
anxiety, could only distinguish the gleam 
of the swords in the morning light. 

Jonathan now returned the slight hurt 
he had received with double interest. 
Clifton had made another lunge at him, 
which he parried, and before the former 
could recover himself, Jonathan, with the 
quickness of lightning, hit his antagonist 
in the left shoulder, and the withdrawal of 
the sword was followed by much effusion 
of blood. 

*A good thrust,' remarked the York- 
shireman, approvingly. 

The London lacquey made a sign of 
angry dissent. 

* Sir,' said Hartop, addressing his foe, 
* I think you have had enough.* 

* No, not at all ; 'tis a mere bagatelle ; I 
am not hurt,' said the latter, making at the 
same time another pass, which Jonathan 
dexterously parried, and with a quickly re- 
turned thrust, again wounded his adversary, 
this time in the side. 

Hartop would now have stayed the 
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further continuance of the duel, but Clif- 
ton, who prided himself on his skill at his 
weapon, had become irritated at his ill- 
success, and persisting that he was not 
hurt, insisted on going on with the 
combat. 

Both the young men were now em- 
bittered, and the fight recommenced again. 
Our hero had the advantage ; for at the 
next assault he inflicted upon Clifton 
another wound, in the breast, upon which, 
dropping the point of his sword, he 
said ; 

*Mr. Clifton, if you do not yield, I 
must run you through the body the next 
time/ 

Clifton being now faint from loss of 
blood, acknowledged his adversary's 
generosity and apologised for the offence 
he had given him, upon which they shook 
hands. 

* I hope,' said Jonathan, with an air of 
concern, * that you are not much hurt. I 
will make a point of sending you a surgeon, 
as soon as possible, and a chair.' 

Our hero then directed Clifton's man to 
see to his master, and with a polite bow 
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to his fallen adversary, and as if to con- 
sole him for his discomfiture, assured him 
that he had behaved like * a gentleman, and 
a man of honour.' 

Then, putting on his doublet and cloak, 
Jonathan left the ground, followed by his 
admiring serving-man, and proceeded 
straight to Leicester Fields. 

He found Strickland in the little par- 
lour where he had sat on that summer 
morning, four years ago, when he had 
come in weary and faint, and travel- 
stained, from his long walk from Barnet. 

Since then Strickland's home had been 
his. Alderman Tichburn had soon found 
that it would be quite impossible to induce 
Jonathan to return to Mr. Silex, and he 
therefore consented to Strickland's pro- 
posal, which was to secure a private tutor 
for the lad. But then arose the question 
— Where was he to live ? for though Tich- 
burn contemplated, with some pleasure, 
the idea of a match, in future years, 
betwixt his daughter and Luke Hartop's 
son, he had yet to see how the latter 
would turn out as he grew up ; and to the 
stiff and somewhat austere Presbyterian, 
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Tichbum, there was something ominously 
unpromising in this running away from 
school, a something, in short, suggestive of 
future irregularities. 

However, Strickland solved the problem 
again. ' Let the boy live with me/ he had 
said, *till he is grown up/ And so it 
came to pass, that Jonathan found his home 
with the friend whom he loved best in the 
world. A tutor was procured for him, 
who managed to make him a fair classical 
scholar without the aid of the birch. He 
was also instructed in more courtly accom- 
plishments, and taught to ride the great 
horse, to fence and dance, to play on the 
viol and to sing. The mystery of cards 
and dice-playing he had also learnt, but, 
like Strickland, he was never much of a 
gambler. He was taken to Court, some- 
what admired there, and from that time 
he affected a style of greater luxury and 
splendour of apparel, to the secret disgust 
and pious horror of Tichburn, who had 
retained much of the Puritan in his garb 
and speech. 

' Where have you been thus early, Jona- 
than ?' asked Strickland. * The venison 
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pasty hath gotten cold while thou, hast 
been away on some love aflfair, to judge by 
your radiant looks/ 

* Nay, 'twas an affair of honour/ replied 
Hartop, laughing, as he leant over the huge 
fire of blading logs, and rubbed his hands 
together. 

' An affair of honour T repeated Strick- 
land, in some surprise. *Boy, thou art 
over young j^et to have such work on thy 
hands,* he went on to say, assuming a 
tone of warning reproof, though the 
twinkle of his eyes and the smile lurking 
at the corners of his mouth betrayed the 
inward satisfaction he felt, as he looked 
admiringly on the compact and well-knit 
figure of his gay young protegS. ' But, 
pr'ythee, Jonathan, what have you done 
with your man ? Not killed him, I hope ? 
Who was he, and on what score did you 
fight ? Some fair one was mixed up in the 
affair, I'll be sworn. Come, teU me about 
it whilst we are at breakfast.' 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE lover's troubles. 



Jonathan did accordingly tell his friend 
all about it. He told him that he had 
looked in at Button's Coffee House in 
Covent Garden on the preceding evening, 
where there were many gallants, and 
amongst them Will Clifton ; that they 
drank a fair quantity of good Rhenish, and 
that the intensely cold weather and the 
blazing fire in the stove had sent him to 
sleep. 

* I was awakened,' continued Jonathan, 
with kindling eyes and flushing cheeks, as 
though he were again confronting his ad- 
versary, * by loud laughter, and saw Clifton 
quickly thrust a piece of paper into his 
pocket, as he was recounting to the com- 
pany some pranks of Lord Rochester and 
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Tom KilKgrew. He was telling how the 
former had, for a frolic, taken up his abode 
in Tower Street, and dispersed bills about, 
giving notice that he was a famous German 
doctor, who knew infallible remedies for all 
complaints, and could also tell fortunes ; 
and how the wives and daughters of the 
citizens flocked to him, and he made love 
to some, and amused himself by solving the 
doubts and inquiries and telling the for- 
tunes of others. We all laughed heartily 
at this account, and then Clifton looked 
with a leer at me and then at the company, 
and asked if any one happened to know the 
beautiful daughter of the Puritan Alder- 
man Tichburn, in whose praise a certain 
gallant wrote sonnets. I knew immediately 
that he meant me, and that the paper I saw 
him thrust in his pocket was some verses 
which I must have dropped. I was so ex- 
asperated at his associating the name of 
Alice with his story, that I started up, and 
signed to him to follow me outside, and we 
soon settled to meet next morning in the 
Ring.' 

Jonathan concluded by giving a detailed 
account of the duel, and telling his friend 
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that he had escaped with a slight flesh- 
wound, which he had had dressed by the 
apprentice of the surgeon, whom he had 
sent to the aid of Chfton. 

* Well, you have both behaved like men 
of honour, and I imagine your morning's 
adventure will not hinder you from accom- 
panying me to Alderman Tichbum*s,' said 
Strickland, gaily, when the breakfast was 
over. 

' No, I am quite ready,' replied Jonathan, 
with the alacrity he usually displayed when 
there was any question of visiting his senior 
guardian's house. 

* What a very beautiful girl Joan Oliver 
hath become of late years,' said Strickland, 
abruptly, as they quitted the house. * She 
would shine amongst the beauties of the 
Court ; I don't think its chief ornaments — 
the Countess of Castlemaine or Mistress 
Hamilton — can vie with her. Her beauty 
hath a peculiar fascination in it. I fancied 
at one time, Jonathan, that you were 
touched, and felt an attraction in that 
quarter;' and the major glanced searchingly 
at his young companion ; * but it seems I 
have been mistaken,' 
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Jonathan coloured, and seemed uneasy 
under Strickland's scrutiny. In very truth, 
he had wavered between Alice and Joan. 
The beauty of the latter attracted, but her 
grave, and at times almost austere, de- 
meanour repelled him. Alice had not half 
her friend's loveliness of face and fine 
person, but she was full of life and gaiety ; 
so the balance in Jonathan s mind weighed 
down in her favour. 

* Yes, Joan hath a wondrously beautiful 
countenance,* said Jonathan, after a short 
pause ; * but, indeed, sir, I have never 
entertained any other feeling than of 
friendship for her. She is too grave and 
cold in her manner and speech to suit 
me.' 

' I never saw but one female face that 
could compare to Mistress Joan's in point 
of beauty,' remarked Strickland ; * and, 
strange to say, there is a strong resemblance 
between the two, so strong, indeed, that I 
feel almost tempted sometimes to think 
that the dead have come to life again.' 

When still a boy Jonathan had under- 
stood that there was some mystery about 
Joan's parentage, for it seemed to be an 
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accepted fact that she was no relative of 
Tichburn's, though he professed to treat 
her as such. 

There was little more conversation be- 
tween the two friends during the rest of 
their walk. Passing under Temple Bar, 
not the old timber house, with the narrow 
gateway under it, which the great fire had 
destroyed, but the stone edifice, with its 
wider gateway and two posterns, also now 
no more, they reached Fleet Street. How 
changed was that street from the Fleet 
Street of former days 1 Few of the an- 
tique, picturesque, gable- ended, lath-and- 
plaster buildings had escaped the great 
conflagration, and high substantial brick 
houses occupied the sites of those that had 
been burnt ; yet Strickland's thoughts 
carried him back to that warm summer 
day, when, long years ago, as Captain of 
the Guard, he had accompanied Cromwell, 
as he rode in procession down that very 
street, to dine at the Grocers' Hall. He 
saw again the leaves and flowers, the bril- 
liant lights and soft shadows in the garden 
of Tichburn's house in Cheapside. He 
heard the gay voice of the lively little 
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lady, Jonathan's mother, and the meek, 
subdued accents of Madam Tichburn ; a 
beautiful face also rose up before him, and 
he smiled again, as he had done on that 
day when taunted with being a rejected 
suitor of the fair Elizabeth Biggs. 

Jonathan, meanwhile, was thinking of 
his duel with considerable internal com- 
placency, and feeling elated at the thoughts 
of the satisfaction with which Alice would 
hear of his success as her champion. Our 
hero, besides filling his pockets with citrons, 
pistachios, and such like, for his mistress, 
had adorned hipiself with a sword-knot and 
cockade of her colours. 

Those were not the days when even the 
gentle female heart revolted at these mur- 
derous meetings, sanctioned by the mockery 
of the word ' honour.' Few ladies, if any, 
but would have despised the man who 
should avoid a duel. He would have been 
deemed a poltroon. As for the law, magis- 
trates — whatever might be the issue of a 
combat — took no cognisance of it ; at least, 
it was interpreted into an accidental ren- 
contre, and no punishment was incurred by 
any of the parties. 

VOL. 1. 12 
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The merest trifles in conversation, a rash 
word, a distant hint, even a look or smile 
of contempt, were sufficient to provoke a 
challenge to fight a duel.* No apology was 
ever thought of being made, nor could one 
be received, if offered ; and, if either of the 
combatants lost his life, all that was said 
was, that he had died 'like a gentleman 
and a man of honour.' Even an involuntary 
trespass, from ignorance or absence of mind, 
must be washed out with blood. Such was 
the state of society, with little amelioration, 
almost up to the last generation. 

Rehearsing in his mind. his morning's 
adventure over again, Jonathan strode 
along, so absorbed in thought as, now and 
then, to make a false step or two, with a 
result tending to his personal discomfort ; 
for the condition of the streets in those 
days rendered circumspectioji on the part 
of the passenger necessary, if he wished to 
escape disagreeable consequences. On this 
occasion, Jonathan nearly broke his shins 
over a barrel, ranged with other cumbrous 
things in front of one of the shops ; and as 
there were other obstructionsof a like nature 
all along the streets, against which, in his 
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abstraction, he would assuredly have 
walked, Strickland, as well to save our 
hero from such a catastrophe, as also out 
of fear for the abrupt descent upon their 
heads of some one or other of the huge 
shop sign-boards, swinging ominously with 
every gust of the wind, stepped into the 
middle of the street and took Jonathan 
along with him. 

However, here he was not safe, for the 
deep channel running down the centre of 
the thoroughfare offered a trap to the un- 
wary ; and Strickland, observing how care- 
lessly his young friend was walking, 
charitably recalled him to himself. 

*An you stride along in this heedless 
fashion, my dear Jonathan, I shall see you 
measuring yourself in the channel, and, 
after rolling in the odoriferous compound 
there, not all your spices and perfumes will 
soon sweeten you.' 

Jonathan laughed and said : 

* I must be more careful ; but we shall 
soon be at the end of our journey, and, in 
truth, to go through the streets of London 
is always a laborious and disgusting affair 
with me. My heart yearns for the greeu 

12—2 
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open glades and fresh bracing air of the 
country/ 

Jonathan's complaints were not ground- 
less, although a contemporary writer* 
boasted that the new streets had been laid 
out straight and wide, and paved with 
hewn stones, and guarded with massy 
posts to prot.ect foot passengers. Indeed, 
for more than a century after the date of 
our story, the bad state of the chief 
thoroughfares, from Temple Bar eastward, 
was such as we can now form Uttle concep- 
tion of.t The paving was rough, irregular, 
and defective ; channels ran down the 
middle of the streets ; and where they 
were crossed by other channels they were 
rendered deep and dangerous for carriages 
and horses, and in consequence of servants 
and others casting into the streets ashes, 
rubbish, broken glass and earthenware, 
offal, and other offensive matter, the cur- 
rent of these channels was in many places 
stopped, and pools of water were formed, 
which, becoming stagnant, emitted dis- 
gusting effluvia ; the footpaths, not raised 

* CLamberlain's * State of England, 1687/ 
t * London Magazine,' voL xxxiy. 
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above the level of the carriage ways, were 
ill protected by posts, and were also made 
dangerous by open trap-doors to the 
vaults and cellars ; the progress of the 
passenger was impeded by packages stand- 
ing before the shops, and by the washing of 
butts, casks, and barrels of the many 
taverns ; if he went along the footpath in 
wet weather, he would be drenched by 
the water pouring out of the spouts, 
which projected from the houses ; if in 
windy weather, he risked having his head 
broken by the fall of some of the huge 
signs swinging to and fro, and which the 
shop-keepers, in rivalry with each other, 
hung out from their shops and dwellings. 

But to return from this digression to our 
story : 

* You mean,' said Strickland, smiling, 
and in reply to the latter part of Jona- 
than's speech, * the green glades of Hartop 
Park and the fresh bracing air of York- 
shire. I only warn you not to encourage 
too much the thoughts of an inheritance 
that may never be yours. Think of Sir 
John Denham, loaded with wealth as well as 
years, who not long ago offered his hand and 
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heart, if he had one, to a girl of eighteen, 
and is now the doating husband of Miss 
Brook, one of our great Court beauties/ 

Jonathan looked rather vexed, but made 
no reply to his friend^s admonition. 

They had now crossed over the bridge at 
the foot of Ludgate Hill, which spanned 
the new canal called the Fleet Ditch, and 
in a few moments were traversing the wide 
open space, covered with ruins and rubbish, 
but where, before the great fire, had stood 
the fine old cruciform Gothic Cathedral of 
St. Paul's, with its lofty tower and spire. 

Then they entered Cheapside — not the 
Cheapside of timber-built, quaint gable- 
ended houses when Luke Hartop and his 
wife had visited Tichburn there, but a 
larger and wider street, lined on either 
side with lofty uniform brick buildings ; 
still, the Cheapside of that day bore but 
little resemblance to the Cheapside of to- 
day ; there, also, the encroachments of 
vaults and cellar doors narrowed consider- 
ably the thoroughfare. The ground floor of 
Tichbum's home consisted of a shop with- 
out a window, like those of the butchers 
and greengrocers of the present day. 
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Strickland and Hartop ascended to the 
dwelling-house above, and here in a hand- 
somely furnished parlour, looking out on the 
fine old garden at the back of the building, 
they found the two young ladies, grown 
almost to womanhood since we last saw them. 

Alice had none of the Puritan air of the 
alderman about her, and her style of dress, 
indeed, sometimes drew down upon her 
severe rebuke from her otherwise indul- 
gent father. 

The rich blue satin gown she wore on 
this occasion, was made with a pavement- 
sweeping train, her slippers were fancifully 
worked with various colours, her elegant 
falling collar and ruffles were of the richest 
lace, and her bright yellowish hair, bound 
back by a fillet, flowed in long ringlets 
below her shoulders. 

Joan was far more plainly attired, her 
gown being a simple stuff*, and its colour 
sober French grey, with only a few knots 
of dark blue velvet to relieve its rigid 
simplicity. Perhaps, however, this very 
absence of ornaments, or pretty apparel, 
served to set forth more plainly her match- 
less beauty. 
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Her features were almost perfect, her 
face oval, and her clear olive complexion 
harmonised admirably with her dark 
lustrous eyes and the raven -like hue 
of her hair, which she wore, in defiance 
of fashion, wound round her head in 
splendid coils, Uke the head-dress of a 
Grecian statue. UnUke some lovely 
features, which are as insipid as they 
are beautiful, Joan's features were' full 
of expression — a pleasant expression to 
most beholders, though there was a pre- 
vailing touch of sadness in her looks, 
and a mingling, at times, of contrary 
emotions, in which pride and humility 
often seemed to strive for the mastery. 
Indeed, if Joan's parentage were mys- 
terious, her conduct occasionally seemed 
little less so, as now, she would be soft, 
gentle, and almost child-like in her speech 
and manner, and at other times, full of 
ill-concealed bitterness and weariness of 
spirit. 

On this morning, Joan seemed particu- 
larly depressed and sad, and even Alice 
was less lively than usual, and matters 
did not mend when Alderman Tichburn 
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came in, for he also appeared more grave 
and sedate than was his wont. Strickland 
would have at once taken his leave, under 
the impression that some domestic calamity 
had occurred, and that those not belonging 
to the home circle were best away, had not 
Tichburn begged him to stay and dine with 
them, adding, in a mysterious manner, that 
he had something to tell him of, after they 
should have dined. Jonathan was also 
urged to remain, which he was nothing 
loath to do ; but when the ladies had re- 
tired, to see to some household matters, 
and the merchant had gone down to his 
shop beneath, Strickland said : 

' Marry ! I hope nothing serious hath 
occurred ; but to be sure, Tichburn hath a 
habit of drawing his visage to an unusual 
length, when disturbed by some mere trifle, 
so I trust this is the case now.' 

' I am specially sorry,' replied Jonathan, 
' for I had made up my mind, on the way 
here, to test Alderman Tichbum's friend- 
ship for me and his love for his daughter, 
by making my proposal for the hand, of my 
sweet Alice.' 

'An you are wise, you will certainly 
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choose some more favourable opportunity/ 
replied his friend ; ' for Alderman Tich- 
burn is in an ill-frame of mind, I should 
say, to listen to anything like a love-tale 
to-day/ 

At this moment, to Jonathan's great 
delight, Alice re-appeared, and Strickland, 
considerately quitting the apartment a few 
minutes later, left the lovers to commune 
together undisturbed, an opportunity which 
our hero was nothing loath to avail himself 
of. 

Accordingly, so soon as his friend had 
retired, he threw himself on to a silken 
cushion at the feet of his mistress, who sat 
just within the red glow of the fire, which, 
in the rapidly deepening gloom of the 
winter day, seemed to throw out stronger 
flashes of light, and thus marked more dis- 
tinctly her pretty childish face, as she bent 
forwards and gazed fondly and tenderly at 
the upturned countenance of her lover. 

' Alice,' said Jonathan, ' I begin to grow 
weary of waiting and delay ; I cannot live 
without you ; days pass into weeks, and 
weeks into months, and still you say " Tarry 
a little longer before you speak to my 
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father/' but I am resolved to lose no more 
time. If we are to go on in this fashion, 
we shall be both grey-headed before we are 
wed.' 

' Nay, Jonathan, now thou art jesting,' 
said Alice, passing her hand caressingly 
over her lover's head, who in return covered 
the slim white fingers with kisses. * 'Twill 
be many a long year ere there is a white 
thread in thy bonny brown hair. We are 
very young ; you only nineteen and I 
seventeen. Let us have patience for 
awhile, and all will be well.' 

' Patience I I am sick of the word,' 
exclaimed Jonathan, fretfully. ' You do 
not love me as I do you, sweetheart, or 
you could not talk so calmly of delay.' 

* Nay, now thou art unjust, Jonathan, 
and thou beliest me sorely,' cried Alice, 
with the tears trembling like rain-drops in 
her blue eyes. 

' I fought a duel this morning on thy 
account,' said Jonathan. ' I would my 
enemy had run me through the body ; I 
can die, but I cannot live without you, 
Alice.' 

* Oh, Jonathan !' exclaimed Alice, whose 
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cheek had turned pale at the bare idea of 
danger to her lover, ' how could you fight ? 
What would have become of poor me, an 
I had heard that you had fallen in a duel, 
and fought on behalf of my miserable self, 
too ? 'Twould have been my death-blow 
also.' 

*Well, Alice/ said Jonathan, with an 
air of deep gloom, * death would be pre- 
ferable to this present state of suspense.' 

' But we may live and be happy,' said 
Alice, ' if only you have love enough for 
me to wait a little longer.' 

* And you, perhaps, meanwhile see some 
one who may supplant poor Jonathan in 
your afi'ections.' 

'Cruel again I' exclaimed Alice. 'As 
though that were possible 1 Why do you 
profess thus to doubt me V 

' I cannot help these fears,' replied Jona- 
than, moodily. ' Jealousy is a part of my 
nature. An you were an angel — and you 
are one, in truth, in my eyes — I should 
doubt you in my dark and despairing 
moods. I will tell you the truth, dearest 
Alice. When you bid me not seek your 
father on the score of our love, I shudder 
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at the possible thought, that maybe you are 
not quite certain in your own mind whether 
that love be ardent enough on your side to 
make a speedy union agreeable to you.' 

Alice started up in anger. 

' Nay, I will hear no more ; 'tis an insult 
to speak thus to one of whose love you can 
have no reasonable doubt. I have loved 
you since I was a child,' added Alice, re- 
lapsing into tears and renewed softness, as 
Jonathan, pressing her hands to his lips, 
seemed to implore forgiveness. 'Your 
voice was music to me, your presence 
happiness unbounded. I have treasured 
every little gift you ever bestowed upon 
me, and have shed tears over them in your 
absence. Sure never maiden loved a man 
better than I do you, and I have given you 
many proofs of it, and yet you profess to 
doubt me.' 

'Forgive me, my better angel, and I 
will never thus distress you again.' 

* Lackaday, Jonathan 1 you have oft 
told me this before, and yet the very next 
day have wounded my heart afresh by some 
new aspersions on my love.' 

' But this time I am resolved never to 
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offend again in a like manner ; 1 swear it, 
dear Alice 1 ' 

* Why, then, cheer up 1' replied the latter, 
in her usual lively tones, 'and look not 
so sad. There be some in this house,' she 
added, ' who have reason enough, Lord 
knows, to look sad.' 

'You see, love,' replied Jonathan, not 
noticing the closing remark made by Alice, 
' though I have promised, and will keep my 
promise, never again to doubt the love 
of which you have given me such fond 
assurance, there be still deep and cogent 
reasons for trouble and torturing fear on 
my part.' 

' Pr'ythee, what are these reasons, Jona- 
than V 

' Why, Alice, dost doubt, that should 
some rich and noble suitor come to thy 
father and ask thy hand in marriage — and 
may the foul fiend have such an one an he 
does ! — dost doubt, I say, what Alderman 
Tichburn's answer would be V 

' Probably permission to pay his court 
to me,' replied Alice, laughing through her 
tears; 'but I should speedily gisre him his 
dismissal.' 
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' I am sure you would ; but I am of 
opinion that 'twere best not to keep your 
father longer in his present ignorance. He 
may find a husband for you, love, thinking 
you to be heart free. I feel impelled to 
disclose all to him to-day, and to ask his 
consent to our speedy union ; pr'ythee, say 
shall I do this?' 

' Nay, of all days not to-day, Jonathan/ 
replied Alice. ' My father is sore distressed 
in mind on his own account, and still more 
so on Joan's. Perhaps he will tell you all 
about it. He hath had a great loss.' 

' Why, that should not hinder me from 
presently seeking him,' answered Jonathan, 
eagerly ; * for it is not worldly wealth I 
want, but your own sweet self. I have 
enough now, and shall, there is small 
doubt, be one day my dear uncle's heir.' 

Alice shook her head mournfully. 

' My father thinks you should attend to 
a business, Jonathan, and so improve your 
fortune.' 

' On that point, I fear, we shall not 
agree,' replied our hero, in a gloomy and 
fretful tone. ^ I can never submit to be 
caged up like a bird in a dingy warehouse, 
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poring over dusty old ledgers. Besides, 
there is no real need for such drudgery. I 
am rich. Pr ythee, love, why should I, for 
the sake of massing up more riches, con- 
demn myself to the life of care and anxiety 
which your father leads 1 Look how utterly 
woe-begone he appeareth to-day.' 

' That is not all on his own account,' 
replied Alice. ' Poor Joan 1 a sore mis- 
fortune hath befallen her ; and did I know 
that my father would give his consent to 
our marriage at once, I would still say "Do 
not speak of it to-day." Do not let us force 
her to feel her misery the more by its 
contrast with our joy. She is my bosom 
friend, and I would not keep her in igno- 
rance of such a matter.' 

' 1 don't agree with you at all, love,' 
replied Jonathan. ' To be sure, I pity 
Joan very much ; but I don't see why you 
and I should be kept miserable because of 
her ill plight. Pr'ythee, how will that 
benefit her or us ? No ; I esteem Joan 
very much, but ' 

What more ungracious speeches the 
hardhearted Jonathan might have been 
about to make respecting this poor, forlorn 
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Joan, whose nimble fingers had toiled so 
oft for him in his boyhood, were checked 
by the entrance of the lady herself, who 
had even then come from the kitchen, 
where, with her own fair hands, she had 
been preparing an humble pie for the 
special regalement of Master Jonathan 
Hartop, who she knew loved this dish. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE merchant's TROUBLES. 

Not all the copious draughts of Rhenish, 
which the merchant quaffed out of his own 
special silver goblet, nor all the delicacies 
with which his daughter, who knew his 
tastes to a nicety, plied his plate, served to 
dispel the gloom from Alderman Tichbura's 
brow, though usually good cheer had the 
effect of soothing his temper, were it ever 
so ruffled. He ate burred capon and wild 
boar pie with the air of a man who is per- 
forming an act of duty, not one of enjoy- 
ment. 

Joan appeared scarce able to keep back 
her tears, and Alice, full of unspoken sym- 
pathy, made a faint rejoinder to Jonathan's 
sallies. 

Strickland felt considerably relieved 
when dinner was over, and the two young 
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ladies retired. The alderman then evi- 
dently prepared to disburthen himself of 
his secrets, whatever they might be. 

As he did not, however, speak at once, 
the major led the way by saying : 

* My dear Tichburn, I trust no ' great 
misadventure hath occurred to you, but I 
cannot help having my fears that such is 
the case.' 

' Aye, indeed,' replied the alderman, in 
lugubrious tones, ' 'tis something hard, at 
my time of life, for a man who hath borne, 
from youth upwards, the toils and heats of 
the day, to find himself suddenly stripped 
of the larger proportion of his honest gains.' 

' Nay,' exclaimed Strickland, in tones of 
real concern, ' I trust, Tichburn, you are 
exaggerating the extent of the misfortune 
that hath occurred to you. How hath it 
happened ? Have you made any bad ven- 
ture or speculation V 

' Bad enough,' groaned the merchant, 
' when I placed my hardly-earned savings 
in the hands of the ungodly and of robbers. 
Yea, I say it advisedly, of robbers.' 

Strickland looked at his friend in some 
perplexity. 

13—2 
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Before proceeding to relate the 
grievances of Alderman Tichburn and 
of many others, his fellow-sufferers, it 
may be as well to say a word or two 
regarding the relations of the kingdom 
with foreign countries. 

If there was one point more than 
another, in which Charles and the French 
monarch agreed, it was their hatred of the 
Dutch. Charles could not forget their in- 
hospitality during the time of his exile ; 
and the unsuccessful termination of the 
late war between England and Holland, 
when De Ruyter with his fleet sailed 
triumphantly up the Thames, and burnt 
three firsts rate EngHsh men - of- war, 
strengthened his dislike. Louis was 
offended by the pride of these trading 
republicans, and moreover, was fired with 
ambition and love of conquest. Accord- 
ingly, both sovereigns entered into a secret 
treaty to make war upon the Dutch. 
Charles promised himself both profit and 
glory in the war, but to obtain these 
results it was necessary to make the most 
gigantic efforts, and to provide funds 
pommensurate with those efforts. Par- 
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liament not being so liberal with the 
purse of the nation as the king desired, 
other means of obtaining money were re- 
sorted to ; and it was the adoption of these 
means that Tichburn suffered from and re- 
sented — and justly so. 

' Strickland/ said the merchant, in 
solemn tones, ' you will hold inviolably 
secret that which I shall tell you this 
afternoon ; and you, too, Jonathan, but I 
know I can rely on your discretion, though 
you are but young. I shall ever have 
cause,' continued the merchant bitterly, 
* to remember the month of January in 
the year of grace 1672. I suppose you 
have both heard of thd shutting up of the 
Exchequer V"^ 

Strickland and Jonathan both bowed 
assent. 

* Since the days of Cromwell, bankers 
and other capitalists have been accustomed 
to advance money to the Government,' said 
Tichburn, * and hitherto the Exchequer hath 
maintained its credit by the punctuality 
with which it has discharged its obligations. 
But what is the case now ? The Exchequer 

• Oldmixon's * History/ at the date 1672. 
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hath been turned into a place of robbery. 
Yes, I say robbery. Bankers and mer- 
chants who have lent their money have 
failed, as, in all probability, will Master 
Benjamin Tichburn ; orphans who have 
purchased annuities are reduced to the 
deepest distress, as would be the case 
with Joan Oliver, but that I shall provide 
for her out of the wreck of my shattered 
fortune.' 

Strickland looked somewhat aghast at 
this revelation, though knowing Tichbum's 
proneness to take a gloomy view at all 
times of his financial condition, he could 
not help hoping that his friend had much 
exaggerated his loss. 

' But, Master Tichburn,' interposed 
Strickland, 'the king hath declared that 
no one shall be defrauded of what is justly 
due to him, and the restraint is to last no 
longer than the first day of next December, 
so you may make yourself easy.* 

' Aye, very easy,' replied the merchant, 
with a shrill and ironical laugh. 

'The king did not do this willingly,' 
observed Strickland, who was, we must 
remark, for all that he had once been 
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Cromwell's Captain of the Guard, rather a 
favourite with Charles. * His majesty 
hath been forced to do it by his necessities 
— the necessity of fitting out a suitable 
fleet to oppose that of the Hollanders.' 

* And is this all your consolation V said 
Tichburn, with a sneer. 'You bid me 
make my mind easy because the king 
gives his royal word that we shall only be 
kept out of our money for a year. But, 
egad ! 'twill be more likely for ever ; wars 
are wont to increase necessities, not to 
supply them. I' faith, you talk of the 
king's necessities, as though that should 
reconcile me to the fact, that he hath 
borrowed money which he never meaneth 
to repay. But why go to war with the 
States? Why help the Popish French 
king in his nefarious designs against a 
good Protestant people ? I'll tell you, 
Strickland,' continued the alderman, as- 
suming a mysterious air, ' it's for nothing 
else but to bring Popery amongst us. Is 
the king a good Protestant ? Perhaps 
yea, perhaps nay.' 

' His majesty wishes to maintain the 
honour of our flag,' replied Strickland, * and 
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compel the Dutch to strike to it, as you 
well know.' 

* Honour of our flag 1' repeated Tichbum, 
with a laugh. 'By my troth. His 
majesty is more concerned to avenge 
certain droll pieces which have appeared 
in the States, representing himself and 
Nell Gwynn and Moll Davies, and a purse 
without a penny in it^ and such like. But 
i' faith, Strickland, 'tis easy to see thou art 
no loser by thy royal master's resolution to 
resume his assignations — that is the courtly 
term, I believe, for what would be called 
robbery in another man.' 

* I am sincerely sorry, Tichburn, if you 
should be a loser through the king's neces- 
sities,' said Strickland, in a sympathising 
tone, ' but things may turn out better than 
you expect ; and after all, hasty words and 
angry discourse will not mend the matter.' 

* 'Tis easy to perceive from what source 
mine old friend Walter Strickland hath 
drawn his very discreet and consolatory re- 
marks,' said Tichburn in a satirical tone. 
' It savours of the court. But, whatever 
you may say, 'tis an evil business. Zounds 1 
the king's apologists say that he hath only 
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possessed himself of his current revenue ; 
but, egad I it is not his at all ; no, by my 
troth it is not,' exclaimed the alderman, 
waxing warm, ' but it is ours, who lent him 
our money. And then they say that we 
poor, wretched, defrauded creditors are in 
an ill-humour, and make a great outcry ! 
So, forsooth, to resent the oppression and 
tyranny of an ill government is to be in an 
ill-humour ! An that be true, Benjamin 
Tichburn will be in an ill-humour to the 
end of his days.' 

* Do not be vexed with me, my good 
friend,' said Strickland. * I own you 
have some cause for anger and alarm, 
but ' 

' And the country will have some cause 
for anger and alarm too,' exclaimed the 
alderman, interrupting him, * when the 
Dutch fleet again sails up the Thames, and 
scares all London out of its wits. I should 
have thought that his majesty had had 
enough of the Hollanders in the last war.' 

* Still, I feel convinced that you are secure 
of your money in the solemn pledged word 
of the king,' said Strickland, not heeding 
the angry interruption of his friend. 
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Tichburn snapped his fingers contemp- 
tuously. 

* What 1 more secured by the king^'s 
word than by the law of the land ? If you 
think so, I don't, that's all.' 

' Do not look forward to ill conse- 
quences that never may happen/ urged 
Strickland. 

* I tell you I shall never see a gold 
guinea of my money again,' replied Tich- 
burn furiously. ' Our royal and merry 
master sent for us yesterday to the 
Treasury, and gave us, in his own con- 
descending and gracious manner, to use 
your court phrase, most kind and confident 
assurances, none of which will ever be 
kept,' added the merchant parenthetically, 
' that he would punctually satisfy our debt, 
either out of what Parliament should give 
him at the next session, or out of his own 
revenue — and that, we know,' observed 
Tichburn, ' is appropriated to more gallant 
uses.' 

Here Jonathan could not forbear 
laughing. 

' If this excites your mirth, Master 
Jonathan,' said Tichburn rather stiffly, ' I 
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doubt not that what I shall now tell you 
will cause you at least equal sorrow. As 
rep^ards myself, seeing that I have the re- 
pute of being a wealthy man, I need not 
look for much sympathy on account of my 
loss ; but Mistress Joan, your poor old 
playfellow, had but so much money as 
would serve to keep her decently, should 
she not marry, and now, by this closing of 
the exchequer, she has lost her little all. Is 
not this a hard case ? 

' Aye, marry, is it,' exclaimed Strick- 
land emphatically ; ' and from the depths 
of my heart I pity the poor young lady. 
Some steps, I know, you will take to aid 
her, and I trust that you will remember that 
I am a lonely old bachelor with ne'er a tie 
upon me, nor ever shall have,' added 
Strickland mournfully. ' And so, whatever 
you may do for Mistress Joan, suflfer me to 
join in the good work.' 

'And I also,' interposed Jonathan 
eagerly, feeling just then full of compas- 
sion and tenderness for the beautiful girl 
who had been his playmate from early 
infancy. ' There is no one in the world 
I would more willingly serve than Joan.' 
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The merchant looked curiously and 
earnestly at the youthful speaker for a 
few moments, and then said, addressing 
both his guests : 

' I thank ye both, and in her name, for 
well I know how grateful she would feel 
for the kindness that prompts your offers ; 
however, I must decline them. Joan is my 
adopted daughter, and as long as I have 
wherewithal to supply the necessaries of 
life, she shall never want ; but had I been 
powerless, there are none I would sooner 
have applied to for aid for her than your- 
self, Strickland, for an I know your heart, 
you would not have grudged a trifle from 
your abundance to her father's child.' 

This time Strickland looked curiously at 
the merchant. Who was this unknown 
father ? And why should the alderman 
have spoken in such a manner as to imply 
that he, Strickland, would have been more 
willing to aid Joan on her father's account, 
whom he had never known, than on her 
own, whom he knew so well ? 

'Troubles never come alone,* resumed Tich- 
burn, with a gloomy look. * This morning 
only I bade a last farewell to one of mine 
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old friends, Sir William Bucknall, who 
lieth now at the point of death. How he 
hath been brought to this sad pass all the 
world knoweth.' 

' Sir William Bucknall I' reiterated Jona- 
than, with a visible effort to compose his 
face to a becoming gravity, in view of the 
approaching dissolution of his guardian's 
friend, though it was evident that some 
sudden recollection impelled him to 
laughter. ' I knew not that the poor 
gentleman was a friend of yours, sir.' 

' I heard that Sir WilUam had met with 
an accident,' observed Strickland ; ' but I 
was not in London at the time. He fell 
down stairs, or something of the kind, did 
he not V 

* So 'twas given out,' replied Tichburn, 
furiously, * but the truth, sir, is, that he 
was brutally and savagely assaulted by that 
bloody-minded Popish villain, Clifford, who 
kicked the worthy gentleman downstairs — 
yea, kicked him downstairs ! and so, in 
fact, murthered him ; and in reward for 
this and other hellish deeds, Clifford hath 
been made Lord High Treasurer and a 
peer I But I can tell you something more 
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about this same Lord Clifford/ added Tich- 
burn, mysteriously. 

' Nay, you amaze me/ said Strickland. 
' I thought Sir William*s misfortune had 
been a pure accident.' 

' I heard the whole story at " The 
Buttons/' ' observed Jonathan. * 'Tis cer- 
tainly true that Lord Clifford kicked him 
downstairs ; but, then, it is also as true, is 
it not, sir,' he added, appealing to his 
guardian, ' that Sir William, in a fit of 
abstraction, doubtless, put his ear to the 
keyhole of the king's closet, where his 
majesty was discussing business with the 
Duke of York and Lord Clifford ? The 
king must have heard some movement, for, 
'tis said, he called out suddenly that there 
was someone at the door, and then Lord 
Clifford hastily opened it and found Sir 
William listening, and cuffed him well, and 
that's the end on't.' 

*This puts another complexion on the 
story,' observed Strickland. ' 1 am sorry 
for Sir William ; but I marvel how he can 
have forgotten himself so much as to stoop 
to become a listener.' 

• So do not I,' replied Tichburn, stoutly. 
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* I would have done the very same thing 
myself, an I had had cause to suspect, as 
was the case, that the bringing in of 
Popery was under discussion. 'Twas a 
word or two of the king's that attracted 
Sir William's notice, and made him wishful 
to hear more. You must know he had 
gone to see the king, to whom he had ever 
free access; for why? because, as a Com- 
missioner of the Excise, he was in the habit 
of lending him money to supply his neces- 
sities.' 

* Aye, that would certainly be an in- 
ducement for our royal master to see 
him,' remarked Strickland, drily. 

* So he went straight to the room where 
his majesty was,' continued Tichburn, 'and 
as he stood at the door, he overheard some 
words that fell from the king, which 
rooted ' 

' His ear to the keyhole,' murmured 
Jonathan. 

* Him to the spot,' continued the mer- 
chant, who had not, or pretended not to 
have, heard Jonathan's remark. * The duke 
said something in so low a tone of voice 
that Sir William could not catch it, but 
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Clifford spoke plainly up, and the king's 
answer, which my friend heard distinctly, 
speaks for the diabolical nature of Clifford's 
proposal — " This name Popery will never 
be swallowed by the people." Those were 
his majesty's very words ; and then he 
cried out, as Jonathan has just told us, 
" Somebody is at the door," and Clifford 
ran to it, and I have told you the rest.' 

' Clifford is a choleric man, bold and 
open in his resentment,' said Strickland. 
'Whether he is Protestant or Papist, I 
have always heard him spoken of as brave 
and generous, and, what is more, as a 
minister with clean hands in a corrupt 
court. Perhaps, like most others of our 
great people, he hath his religion still to 
choose.' 

* We all know he is a Papist : he is a 
very devil,' replied Tichburn, * and a cun- 
ning devil too. He rarely outwitted his 
friend Lord Ashley in the Exchequer affair. 
Sir William told me all about it, and I will 
tell you in confidence. 'Twas Ashley 
planned the closing of the Exchequer.' * 

* But all the world giveth Lord Clifford 

* Oldmixon's * History/ 
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the credit of the invention,' replied Strick- 
land, with some surprise. 

' All the world is wrong, though,' said 
the merchant. * Lord Clifford's brain is 
quite black enough to have hatched it ; 
natheless it originated with Lord Ashley. 
The true story of it is this : His majesty 
told his council that he must have a 
million and a half of money, and that 
whoever would tell him how to raise it 
should have the White Staff The next day, 
Ashley told Clifford, in confidence, that he 
knew a way how to supply the king with 
the money, but it would be hazardous to 
put it in practice. Clifford was impatient 
to know the plan, for he was eager to 
oblige the king ; so what did he do, but 
phed his friend with visits, and one night 
drank him to a pitch, and when Lord Ash- 
ley was warm, he, by degrees, dropped his 
secret.' 

' Faith,' said Strickland, ' Lord Clifford 
was more than a match for his friend.' 

Jonathan burst out into a loud laugh, but 
the alderman, looking sternly at him, said, 
reprovingly : - 
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' There is nothing to laugh at that I can 
see, young sir.' 

* Pray let us hear the end of it/ inter- 
posed Strickland, trying to mollify the 
irritated alderman. 

* Well/ said the latter, resuming his story, 
^Clifford started off, there and then, to White- 
hall, fell on his knees to the king, and 
demanded the White Staff. " Ods fish,^' 
said the king, ** I'll be as good as my word 
if you find the money." The business was 
soon done, for the king has a conscience of 
pretty much the same turn as his minis- 
ters, and we creditors are to be cheated.' 

* I wonder,' said Strickland, ' that Lord 
Ashley is not sore with Lord Clifford, yet 
he seemetb on good terms with him.' 

* Lord Ashley puts a good face on it/ 
answered Tichburn, grimly ; ' but I know 
he is ill-pleased, and hath said more than 
once, " Clifford hath ploughed with my 
heifer."' 



CHAPTER XL 



CROSS PURPOSES* 



Only a few days had elapsed, since the one 
on which Jonathan had been dissuaded by 
Alice from making his proposals to her 
father for her hand ; and yet behold him, 
rashly bent on the same errand, eagerly 
traversing the streets betwixt Leicester 
Fields and Cheapside. 

Poor Alice I her lover was like some 
fiery young steed, who defied her gentle 
efforts to hold him in. He would, in 
short, have his own way, than which, he 
conceived, could be none better. He was 
going in full confidence to the merchant, 
without the slightest fear of repulse, de- 
riding, in his own mind, Strickland's pru- 
dent warnings and Alice's fears. At this 
time of his life, our hero had certainly no 

14—2 
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mean opinion of his own personal attrac- 
tions and accomplishments. He was of 
good birth, he told himself, and had a good 
fortune ; hence he strode into Tichburn*s 
shop with a particularly confident and self- 
satisfied air, and was so well pleased with 
himself, that he failed to perceive the gloom 
and irritation yet perceptible in the mer- 
chant's manner, and which should have 
recalled to his mind Alice's warnings, and 
have induced him yet longer to defer the 
important proposal. 

He found Alice with her father. The 
former quitted the room shortly, to attend 
to some little household matters, with a 
heart full of nervous apprehension. She 
loved Jonathan so deeply, that the utmost 
dread took possession of her mind, lest her 
father should resent the proposal, which 
she felt convinced her lover had come with 
the intention of making. If there were 
any quarrel, her father might forbid him 
the house. This torturing fear made her 
cast a glance full of warning and entreaty 
upon Jonathan, but, alas I it was lost on 
that young gentleman, who sat toying with 
his embroidered sword belt and apparently 
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studying, in a costly mirror that hung be- 
tween the windows opposite him, and ad- 
miring as much as he could see of his own 
figure, magnificently clad in jerkin and 
wide petticoat breeches of tawny-coloured 
velvet embroidered with gold, with a cravat 
of Flanders lace and voluminous scented 
perruque, only equalled by the voluminous 
bunches of ribbons at his knees. 

Poor Alice also admired his appearance 
vastly, but she read her father's thoughts 
in his looks, and indeed, no later than that 
evening, she found how painfully correct 
her surmises had been, when the alderman 
cried out furiously : 

* The conceited fop 1 with his gold-laced 
doublet and yards of ribbon and points 
dangling at his knees ! He wanted but 
some court lady's looking-glass hanging 
from his belt and her velvet mask on his 
face to make his masquerading complete. 
Faugh I My nostrils yet sicken with the 
nauseous smells of angelica water and rose 
water that whiffed from his perruque every 
instant. The confounded harlequin I He 
seemed not to be Heaven's making but his 
own. I' faith, he thinks himself a wit and 
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that he's pretty company when he sings 
and talks loud/ 

By this premature statement of the un- 
favourable reference, made by the alderman 
to Jonathan, the reader will infer that, 
spite of his confidence, the poor lover was 
rejected, or rather, his proposals were re- 
jected ; and so, in truth, they were, and in 
a very off-hand and unceremonious manner, 
too, by the merchant, when he came rightly 
to understand the purport of Jonathan's 
visit, which, as we shall see, was not clear 
to him at first. 

Alderman Tichburn was in no very 
pleasant humour that day. He had lost a 
goodly sum of money, as we know. Now 
this loss, large as it was, did not very 
seriously affect him, as he was a rich man, 
and could well bear it ; but he chose to 
think that his resources were greatly 
straitened thereby, and that it was neces- 
sary for him to set afoot a most rigid 
economy in his household ; and he also 
affected for a time, a certain poverty of 
apparel, which impressed upon him still 
more strongly his own self-delusion. 

Alderman Tichburn always adopted 
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a certain sobriety of costume as to 
colour and cut, but he loved a good 
and handsome material; and so, though 
he chose to fancy that his loss com- 
pelled him to wear jerkin and hose of 
inferior quality, he yet secretly felt dis- 
gusted with the attire he had purchased 
and donned, in a fit of obstinate economy. 
In the same spirit of martyrdom, he had 
declined, with Spartan-like resolution, the 
seductive attractions of the greased capon 
which Alice had proposed for their mid- 
day meal, and had ordered instead, corned 
beef and carrots, coarse fare which, how- 
ever much it might agree with his sudden 
fit of rigid saving, did not agree with his 
digestion, consequently he was unusually 
peevish and ill-tempered when our hero 
visited him. 

Jonathan's rich apparel, and a remote 
allusion, on his part, to a pheasant pie 
which he had partaken of with Strickland,, 
did not tend to remove the merchant's 
spleen, so he was prepared to listen with 
an ill grace to his young friend's conversa- 
tion. 

Now, when it came to the point, Jona- 
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than, feeling a little apprehension and 
nervousness, did as the bravest amongst us 
will do sometinaes, beat about the bush 
before declaring the real purport of his 
visit, and instead of alluding to Alice, 
plunged int.0 a conversation about Joan, 
for no earthly purpose than to delay, for a 
few monaents, what he felt now to be a 
serious and weighiy announcement ; so he 
extolled Joan's beauty, her amiable dispo- 
sition, her learning, her housewifely skill 
and her numerous other virtues, and as he 
talked, he saw the merchant's furrowed 
brow clear up and his features relax, his 
tone of voice was pleasant, and his stiffness 
of manner appeared to vanish, and so 
pleased was Jonathan with the result of 
his remarks, which appeared to bring the 
merchant into a more benignant frame of 
mind, that he pursued the theme, thinking 
within himself, * as he prizes Joan so much, 
he'll the less feel parting with Alice.' A 
strange misconception now arose between 
the two men. A sudden thought had pre- 
sented itself to the merchant. Jonathan 
was in love with Joan, and had come to 
ask her hand in marriage. This was no 
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wild and absurd mistake for him to make, 
for, as we have seen, Strickland, too, had 
partly laboured under the same error, and, 
indeed, Jonathan, as we have elsewhere 
stated, had really felt sometimes compelled 
to worship at Joan's shrine. 

A cogent reason, on Tichburn'a part, filled 
him with inward satisfaction at the idea 
of Jonathan taking Joan for his wife, and 
this reason may be explained in a very few 
words. 

The alderman had spoken truly enough 
when he had said to Strickland that Joan 
should not suffer from her great pecuniary 
loss, and that he would take care to pro- 
vide for her; but still, the worthy mer- 
chant loved money, and liked to save 
when he could, and hence he said to him- 
self, on the present occasion : 

^ If Jonathan choose to marry Joan, I 
shall have no further concern about her ; 
he is rich, and has enough for both, and I 
need give but a small portion with her ; nay, 
'tis probable the lad will refuse taking any- 
thing at all.' 

This last reflection was so pleasant to 
Tichburn, that he positively smiled, a 
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broad, genuine smile, though he had not 
been, for some days past, in a smiling 
humour. The change in his frame of mind 
now made itself apparent in his words, and 
somewhat to our hero's surprise, after a 
pause in the conversation, he said abruptly , 
but in a cheery and pleasant manner : 

* Well, Jonathan, you have grown fairly 
up to manhood now, though it seemeth 
but the other day that you were a school- 
boy : you will be for settling yourself 
down in a home of your own soon, I doubt 
not/ 

*You have touched on a subject, sir, 
that hath occupied my thoughts for some 
time past,' exclaimed Jonathan eagerly, 
who saw with delight, his guardian himself, 
as it were, preparing the way for the 
declaration which he, Jonathan, was so 
anxious to make. 

* Aye, and in a little time, I suppose,' 
said the alderman, in a jocose tone, * the 
old house in the Minories will have the 
shutters taken down from the windows, 
and all the rooms set in order to receive 
young Madam Hartop V 

' Ah, sir, it rests with you how soon 
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that propitious day shall arrive/ exclaimed 
Jonathan fervently. 

^ With me I' cried the merchant, feigning 
surprise. * Pr ythee, how so X 

^ Lack a day, my kind friend and guar- 
dian,' said Jonathan, in a pleading tone, 
'you shall surely not have failed to per- 
ceive how, in return for the care and affec-^ 
tion you have lavished upon me,. I have 
nourished the design of robbing you of 
part of your life, as it were, since a portion 
of its charm and happiness consists, doubt- 
less, in the present possession of the dear 
girl who graces this home of yours with 
her angelic presence.' 

* A fine lover-like speech, truly, and em- 
bellished with a due amount of court 
jargon/ replied the merchant, pretending to 
look severe, though the tones of his voice 
showed no displeasure. *Well, my dear 
Jonathan, I will answer you in plain un- 
varnished fashion. I have, at times, 
suspected your attachment to the charming 
young maid who hath caught you in her 
toils, and I have not been displeased 
thereat.' 

Jonathan had almost said aloud, 'The 
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devil you have ! Then we have all been 
mightily mistaken ;' but he checked the 
profane expression, and merely laughed to 
himself at the blindness of Alice and Strick- 
land. 

*Nay, I must confess/ resumed Tichburn, 
who was evidently primed for a long 
speech, * that I am much rejoiced at the 
choice thou hast made. The world might 
say that you were over young as yet to 
think of marriage — but I am not of that 
opinion.' Here the merchant paused for a 
moment, and Jonathan gazed at him with 
wondering eyes, for he could have sworn 
before this conversation, that the world's 
opinion as to his being too young to marry 
would have been fully coincided in by his 
guardian. * No,* continued the latter, * I 
shall raise no objection on that score. 
Marriage is, in truth, a solemn aflFair, and 
should not be entered upon too lightly, but 
where a youth and maiden have known 
each other, as you two have done, since 
the days of infancy, what need of longer 
acquaintance ? Best take each other in 
the bloom and freshness of youth, when 
your mutual affection is strong within you, 
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and SO, being knit together thus early, you 
shall look foi^ard, by the Lord's grace, to 
a long and happy married life.' 

' 1 cannot find words, sir, wherein to 
thank you for the inestimable gift you are 
so wilUng to confer upon me,' exclaimed 
Jonathan, in a tone of rapturous delight, 
* and for the most cordial and hearty 
manner in which you give your consent to 
my speedy union with the charming mis- 
tress of my heart.' 

* Nay, do not run on quite so fast,' said 
the merchant, in a would-be reproving 
tone. ^ Speedy union, dost say ? I' faith, 
before I know where I am, the young dog 
will be wanting me to name some day next 
week. Young blood is hot, we all know, 
but thou must have patience ; thy mistress, 
little count as she makes of such vanities, 
being a sober and discreet maiden, will 
have some little matters to arrange with 
her mantua-maker.' 

' Aye, that will be a long business, I'll 
warrant,' replied Jonathan, laughing, though 
at the same time marvelling how the alder- 
man could speak of gay, laughing, volatile 
Alice as a sober discreet maiden, or shut 
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his eyes to the fact, that she attached much 
importance to matters connected with the 
adornment of her own sweet person. 

* Then there will be thy house to put in 
order/ continued Tichburn ; ' and speaking 
of that, the only thing that grieves me is 
that thou shouldest not have pursued thy 
fathers honourable calling, especially as 
thou art minded to wed thiis young ; but, 
however, thou hast a sufficiency, and a 
moderately good fortune is ofttimes better 
than very great wealth. If a man have a 
family, there is more incentive for his sons 
to work, when they shall know that their 
father hath not much to leave behind him. 
If children are heirs to great fortunes, thej^ 
seldom make a name in the world, but lead 
indolent and contemptible lives. But I 
must tell thee, that through our recent 
grievous losses, the poor wench will come to 
thee an almost dowerless bride, for, alack I 
what I can give will be very small.' 

* And that little will I not deprive you 
of, my friend,' exclaimed Jonathan, rising 
from his seat, and wringing the alderman's 
hand in an enthusiastic manner ; * 'tis your 
child I yearn for, and not j^our wealth.' 
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' Aye, the child of my love/ replied the 
merchant, ^ and she is a dower in herself, 
of a truth, with her thrifty, saving ways. 
Why, when thou wert a boy, almost all the 
sewing of thy garments was done by her 
nimble fingers. I shall miss her sorely ; 
she hath been the light of my home from 
her earliest infancy . By- the- bye/ he added^ 
in a mysterious manner, ' she may think it 
necessary to entrust thee with the secret of 
her parentage.' 

Here Jonathan gazed in unqualified 
amazement at his guardian ; but suddenly 
an inkling of the truth burst upon him — 
an apprehension of the dire mistake that 
had occurred. He felt, that in another 
moment, the whole fabric of happiness, built 
up during the last half-hour, would be 
utterly annihilated ; and the thought made 
his brain reel, and momentarily deprived 
him of his faculties. The floor seemed to 
yawn at his feet, and the ceiling threatened 
to topple down upon him ; while his 
guardian's form appeared to dilate in size, 
and to dance about before him in a menacing 
manner. 

He was recalled to his senses by Tich- 
burn',3 voice exclaiming : 
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* Marry ! what ails the lad ? Must I 
send for Joan to comfort thee ? * 

' Joan ! ' reiterated Jonathan, in a help- 
less, dreary sort of fashion ; * 'tis all a 
mistake, sir/ 

* A mistake I' echoed Tichburn, in a tone 
of angry surprise. 

*Aye,' replied Jonathan, with the 
audacity of despair, ' I meant Alice all 
the time/ 



CHAPTER XII. 

' No quarrel, but a sweet contention.' 

3 Henry VI., Act 1. 

There was a small room in the rear of 
Alderman Tichburn's house, which went 
by the name of Mistress Alice's chamber, 
and here, indeed, that young lady spent 
much of her time, in company with Joan 
Oliver, engaged in the occult mysteries of 
the needle, in which art, however, she fell 
short of the standard of perfection arrived 
at by her friend, or more often, drawing 
sweet music from her virginals, which she 
touched, so said good judges, with rare 
perfection. 

On the afternoon of Jonathan's visit, 
and whilst he was closeted with her father, 
she was in her room, having completed, as 
it would appear, the little household duty 
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which had summoned her from the parlour, 
to which, it seemed, she was in no haste 
to return, reluctant as she had been to 
leave it. 

No, she had heard ominous sounds 
issuing therefrom, which bade the poor 
trembling maiden rather seek her own 
chamber than rashly intrude herself into 
the presence of two angry men. With 
wildly beating heart and trembling lips, 
she would stand, now at the half-open door 
of her room — which was not far from the 
parlour — and listen in affright, to those 
loud, wrathful voices, the deep nasal tones 
of the alderman, and the sonorous tenor of 
her lover, now muttering like distant 
thunder, and then bursting into a full and 
threatening peal ; then presently, closing 
her chamber door, in an agony of grief and 
fear, she would pace up and down the 
pleasant little apartment where she had 
passed so many happy hours, and which 
furnished so many delightful little reminis- 
cences of Jonathan. 

There, in a case lined with green baize, 
was a violin of six strings and with fretted 
neck, on which he often played, with a 
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short silver bow, an accompaniment to her 
voice when she sang. 

At the two Httle tables with frames they 
had often sat and read together, or Jona- 
than had written verses, afterwards to be 
modestly recited to herself and Joan, who 
considered them masterpieces of poetical 
skill. 

There was the tall chair, with seat and 
back covered with tawny velvet, which 
had been called always Jonathan's chair, 
because when a little boy, he would ever 
sit in it, and amongst the many cushions 
scattered about, there were two, one long 
one, of purple velvet, and one of needle- 
work, which, he had laughingly said to her, 
he would steal away and take to the house 
in the Minories, when he found that her 
fairy fingers had wrought them. 

How fondly she had dreamt of going as 
a happy bride to that old house near the 
Tower, of which every nook and corner 
was dear to her, because it belonged to her 
beloved Jonathan ; to Alice there were no 
trees half so grand as the beeches in its 
old fashioned garden, no flowers half so 
fragrant as the roses and carnations in the 
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quaintly cut beds. But on this miserable 
afternoon, she said to herself, in tones of 
anguish, * This blessed lot will never be 
mine ; my father will forbid me to think of 
Jonathan ; I shall never see him again, and 
oh I my love I my heart's idol ! how can I 
live without you T This last was Alice's 
impassioned ejaculation, as she once more 
opened the door of her room, and started 
back in terror, when she saw someone 
standing close by, lest her words should 
have been heard. 

But it was only Nancy, a privileged old 
servant, who was rather deaf, but yet had 
heard the Babel of voices issuing from the 
parlour, and who now observed, in fretful 
tones, * That she had felt sure how 'twould 
be when Master Tichburn had eaten 
corned beef for his dinner, which agreed 
neither with his stomach nor his temper.' 

At this moment, the door of the parlour 
was thrown open, and then closed with an 
pminous bang, hurried steps were heard 
coming up the stairs, and Jonathan 
appeared in the corridor, with flushed 
cheeks, flaming eyes, and his scented 
periwig all awry. 
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He dashed past Nancy in such hot 
haste as nearly caused her to measure her 
length on the floor, strode up to Alice, 
almost forced her into the little room, and 
closed the door with another bang. 

His first proceeding was to fling himself 
on to a large standing-chair, and then to 
indulge in a peal of laughter; but the 
sound of his mirth had something so over- 
strained and ominous in it, as to cause poor 
Alice to fear lest her lover should suddenly 
have become bereft of his reason. 

'Jonathan, you terrify me; what ails 
you ?* she exclaimed. * Lackaday ! would 
that you had listened to my warnings, and 
tarried a while longer before speaking to 
my father about our marriage ; for I feel 
sure that you have been doing so, and that, 
in consequence, harsh words have passed 
between you.* 

* I was laughing,' replied Jonathan, with 
a grim smile, ' at thy own mistake, love, in 
imagining that my guardian would think 
me too young to marry. Why, he hath 
put me upon taking that step, urged me to 
carry home a fair young bride from this 
house to my house in the Minories ; nay, 
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even went so far, as to suggest speedy 
nuptials, and merely craved a little time 
for the mantua-maker to do her share of 
the work/ 

*Thou speakest in riddles, Jonathan/ 
exclaimed Alice, clasping her hands ner- 
vously together. *Pr'ythee, tell me the 
plain truth, though it may break my heart. 
I would sooner know the worst, for spite 
of what you say, I have no hope that my 
father hath given his consent. I know he 
would think thee too young ; that would 
be one objection.' 

* Nevertheless, my sweet Alice, he hath 
urged me to wed, but the wife was to be 
one of his own choosing, and her name 
is — what do you think? Why, Joan 
Oliver I* 

' Joan I' exclaimed Alice, with a start of 
unfeigned surprise. ^Pryfchee, Jonathan, 
what couldst thou have said or done to 
cause my father to make such a proposal 
to thee r 

' Not wooed the lady, at any rate, fair 
mistress,' replied Jonathan, rather sharply ; 
* so thou needst not look at me with such 
sweet reproachful jealousy in thine eyes. 
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But he or I, it matters not which, chanced 
to speak of her before I had disclosed the 
purport of my visit here ; then I followed 
his lead when he spoke highly of her, 
thinking that, an I joined him in his 
opinion as to the treasure he possessed in 
his adopted daughter, he would make the 
less objection, when I should urge him to 
part with thee.' 

' Dear Jonathan !' sighed Alice. 

' It makes me laugh, spite of my misery,* 
he continued, after a moment's pause, * to 
think how eager my guardian was for me 
to wed, when he thought it was Joan's 
hand I coveted. I' faith, he reckoned that 
I should thus relieve him of a burthen, and 
save him giving a dower with the poor, 
portionless lass.' 

' Nay,' exclaimed Alice, in some indigna- 
tion, ' my father is not so mercenary as you 
would paint him, Jonathan,' 

*He loves his money-bags better than 
thy own angelic self, Alice,' replied her 
lover, fiercely ; ' for he would sacrifice 
thy happiness to his base, pitiful love for 
pelf. I never thought I could have 
despised him half so much as I do to- 
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day ; but I do both despise and hate 
him/ 

' Oh, Jonathan I this of my father T 
ejaculated AKce, holding up her hands in 
horror. 

' He hath insulted me, Alice 1 basely and 
vilely insulted me I and an it had been any 
other man than thy father, the insult could 
have only been wiped out in his blood.' 

Jonathan's rage here kept him silent for 
a moment ; but as he presently continued 
his recital, he lashed himself into greater 
wrath. 

* I, forsooth 1 the son of an old Yorkshire 
family and heir to a good estate, of which 
more anon ! — I to bring myself down to 
commerce, because, marry, my father had 
done so before me ! I honour my father's 
memory, but I choose not to follow his 
calling, and so am fit only to be the husband 
of a nameless girl, whilst the hand of Alice 
is to be bestowed on some wealthy merchant 
who hath accumulated hordes of riches by 
peddling — for commerce is naught but 
peddling,' added the young cavalier, with 
a toss of his head. 

' Nay, commerce hardly deserveth to be 
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called by such a name as that, Jonathan/ 
replied Alice. * Neither thy father nor 
mine could be termed pedlars ; sure, there 
is no name more honourable than that of a 
British merchant. And oh, my love I ' she 
added, clasping her hands together, 'an you 
had been but willing to tread in your father's 
footsteps, what happiness would have been 
our lot I As it is, I doubt you find little 
real pleasure in the dissipation and folly of 
a court life.' 

' Art going to turn Puritan, Alice ? 
There spoke thy father, not thy own lively, 
laughter-loving self, who loveth gay apparel, 
balls and masques, dancing and music, as 
well as e'er a lady in our royal master's 
court. But thou art of a jealous vein, I 
trow, love. However, thou needst not 
fear ; thou alone art the goddess of my 
heart, but not even for thee could I bind 
myself down to the ignoble life of drudgery 
led by thy father. He, doubtless, feels no 
repugnance to the many acts of deceit and 
artifice, and base trickery, which all traders 
must put in practice who would swell their 
sordid gains to large fortunes ; but I have 
a soul above such ignoble traffic' 
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* My father is an honourable man, Jona- 
than/ exclaimed Alice, in a tone of mingled 
anger and sorrow, 'as all the world knoweth ; 
and I should be wanting in filial duty and 
love to the best of parents, an I would per- 
mit such strictures on his conduct. Many 
of the courtiers with whom you associate 
might take a lesson in honour and probity 
from Benjamin Tichburn ; though he is 
austere in manner at times, and harsh of 
speech, he is fair and upright in all his 
dealings, and his word is as good as his 
bond.' 

' I have often discerned something of the 
Puritan leaven in thee, Alice,' said Jona- 
than , wrathfully ; * indeed 'twould be strange 
an it were otherwise, seeing the kind of 
morose fanatic thou hast for a father; how- 
ever, let that pass. Now, let me put a 
question to thee which I put to the alder- 
man : *' Why should I, whether I will or 
no, be forced to pursue a calUng which I 
hate and despise 1 for an it be merely for 
the sake of adding to my fortune, surely 
the Squire of Hartop Park hath a goodly 
estate enough even to make him a fit mate 
for the daughter of Alderman Tichburn." ' 
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' But, Jonathan, thou art not the master 
of Hartop Park/ repKed Alice, in some 
astonishment. 

' Lo I her father over again. Why, he 
told me in those very words that I was 
not the esquire of Hartop Park, and that 
my uncle might marry, and that I had best 
leave off counting my chickens before they 
were hatched.' 

A pause of a few moments now ensued — 
Alice silently weeping, and Jonathan sitting 
swelling like a turkey-cock in sullen wrath. 
At length he spoke again : 

' Well, my sweet love, I must tarry no 
longer. Your father graciously per- 
mitted me to exchange a few words with 
thee by way of farewell, and then com- 
manded me to leave this house, never to 
return. I' faith, he need not fear — 'twill 
be a long day e'er I cross its threshold 
again ; but, in renouncing my visits here, 
I do not necessarily renounce seeing or 
hearing from thee, my beloved, for an I 
know thee, thou wilt not suffer thy father's 
tyrannical behest to affect thy intercourse 
with me.' 

* Hath my father, then, forbidden us to 
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meet V asked Alice, in trembling and 
anxious tones. 

'Aye/ replied Jonathan, sharply; *but 
you are no true woman, and no true love, 
if you do not evade his commands, and 
resent his arbitrary decree. You must 
appoint some place of meeting.' 

Alice shook her head, whilst a look of 
anguish and despair stole over her face. 
She loved Jonathan with the deepest 
affection, but she also loved her father ; 
and, besides, she was by nature too pure 
and truthful to contemplate other than 
with horror, practising such unmaidenly 
acts of deceit as her lover had suggested to 
her. 

* I cannot consent to meet you, Jona- 
than, unknown to my father,' said the poor 
girl, at length, while the tears coursed each 
other down her cheeks. 

At any other time, our hero would have 
flown to her side to dry them away, and 
would have knelt at her feet to implore her 
forgiveness for having caused them to flow; 
but he now only glared savagely at his 
weeping mistress, as he rose abruptly from 
his seat and prepared to quit the room. 
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' Ye are all alike/ he shouted ; ' father, 
daughter, and adopted daughter ; she, thy 
friend Joan, glared at me when I passed 
her on the stairs, with a stony glare like 
that of Medusa. Thy father bids me be- 
gone from his house, and never darken his 
doors again, and thou' — ^here his voice 
became softer, and his eyes humid — ' the 
little pet lamb I've loved from my boyhood, 
the idol that I have placed in the shrine of 
my heart, and worshipped night and day ; 
my first, my only love, you repulse me, 
coldly contemplate never looking on my 
face again, and so tacitly bid me begone 
also. Well, I will go ; we shall never 
meet again. You have broken my heart, 
Alice ; I know not what will become of 
me henceforth. I may go and turn a 
soldier, and fight the Hollanders, in the 
hope of a friendly bullet putting an end to 
my life and my miseries, and then, when 
thou hearest of Jonathan Hartop's death 
on the bloody battle-field, thou mayst, 
perchance, drop a tear to his memory, even 
when thou art the jubilant spouse of some 
wealthy pedlar.' 



CHAPTEH XIII. 

' Red-hot with drinking.' 

The Tempesty Act 4, Scene 1. 

With his heart full of mingled emotions of 
rage and grief, Jonathan rushed from his 
guardian's house — the house he had so 
often visited, and where he had ever been 
a welcome guest. It would be difficult to 
say which feeling predominated the most 
strongly in his mind for awhile — anger or 
sorrow. 

Tichbum had expelled him from his 
house with bitter insults, so he said to 
himself; and the very thought made his 
blood boil with indignation ; and then the 
next moment, with a keen sense of anguish, 
came the recollection of the yawning abyss 
that had suddenly opened between himself 
and Alice, and he felt as though plunged 
into the very depths of despair. 
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The short winter afternoon was rapidly 
drawing to a close, and scarce knowing 
whither he was going or what he was 
doing, Jonathan strode recklessly into one 
of the inns in Cheapside, a tavern of but 
ordinary pretensions, and one which the 
dashing young gallant would not have ap- 
peared in, in his happier moods. He en- 
tered abruptly the room where the ordinary 
had been served, and where were still 
assembled some twenty or thirty persons ; 
some of them citizens, others, men, whose 
appearance seemed to denote that they 
were of no particular calling, and lived by 
their wits. Amongst them were three 
who aflFected a swaggering military, bearing 
— wearing buff jerkins without sleeves, 
over their doublets, and wide Spanish 
leather boots. They were indulging in 
potations of aqua vitce and hrandwein with 
evident gusto. These gentry were rooks ; 
that is to say, men who have always 
money about them, which they are ready to 
lend to losing gamblers for a consideration ; 
and were themselves gamesters, so particu- 
larly skilful in all sorts of games, that no 
ordinary player might venture to engage 
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with them, even were he sure thev would 
not cheat. 

There were several tables set out for 
play, but only two men were playing back- 
gammon, or tables as the game was then 
called, when Jonathan entered and flung 
himself moodily into a chair, from whence he 
gazed, in a distant and abstracted manner 
at the company, or as much as he could see 
of it through a haze of tobacco smoke, for 
nearly every one had a pipe. 

Velvet doublets, gold embroidery, and 
perfumed perruques were not very common 
at this tavern, so mine host came sidling 
up to Jonathan, and bowing in a most 
obsequious manner ; and one of the rooks, 
surmising from our hero's appearance and 
dress that he was some young gallant with 
a well-lined purse, which it might be an 
easy matter to lighten, also drew near him, 
bent on engaging him in conversation at 
the first opportunity, and then inducing 
him to play. 

Mine host was short, thick, and fat, and 
as round as one of his ale barrels. He 
wore a jerkin of coarse homespun grey, 
wide breeches of the same material, fringed 
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at the edges, a ruff, and a prodigious high- 
crowned felt hat. 

'What would your honour please to 
drink ?' he asked, making a profound 
reverence to Jonathan. 

' Some strong Spanish wine/ replied the 
latter fiercely, ' and be quick, too.' 

With amazing celerity Jonathan tossed 
off goblet after goblet of the fiery wine, till 
the rook, who was watching him intently, 
judged that he must now be ripe for prac- 
tising upon ; marvelling indeed, in his own 
mind, how the gallant should still remain, 
according to appearances, tolerably sober, 
after such deep potations ; but as, when 
the frame is torn by racking bodily pain, 
spirituous liquors, at times, though taken 
in great quantities, fail to intoxicate, so 
the sufferings of Jonathan's mind, the 
whirlwind of conflicting passion within 
him, appeared to rAder innocuous the 
deep draughts of strong wine, which he 
had swallowed like so much water. 

After a while, the rook got into conver- 
sation with our hero, then signalled to a 
friend, who joined them, and in a few 
minutes proposed to that friend a game of 
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backgammon, which proposal the friend, of 
course, consented to. They then playecj, 
the first rook acting the part of a very 
novice, and allowing the second rook to 
win game after game. Eventually, the 
second rook took his departure, pleading an 
engagement ; and then the next part of the 
performance began by the first rook re- 
questing Jonathan to play with him, that 
he might see if it were possible for him to 
win at least one game. Jonathan in- 
stantly complied, being in that reckless 
frame of mind that would have made him 
dare anything. 

The whole company now watched the 
two players with unusual interest. Jona- 
than threw the dice in the wildest and 
most reckless manner, and insisted on high 
stakes ; he was in that humour, that had 
he been that night the owner of Hartop 
Park, he would ha^ risked all the broad 
acres on a throw of the dice. 

The rook allowed him, of course, to win 
the first three or four games, and then pre- 
pared in eiarnest to put into execution his 
project of fleecing Jonathan ; but, as by a 
jniracle, fortune gtill continued to favour 
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the wild, half- intoxicated young player. 
In vain did the rook, goaded to madness 
by the stifled laughter of his friends, try 
by all means, fair and unfair, to retrieve 
his frightful ill-luck. The pile of gold and 
silver before Jonathan increased, till the 
wretched rook was fain to confess himself 
cleaned out, which he did with a furious 
oath and a look of indescribable agony, as 
Jonathan, who acted as though he were in 
a dream, stuffed all the gold and silver 
pieces into his pockets, called for his 
reckoning, paid the bowing, grinning host 
twice as much as he owed him with the 
tortured rook's guineas, and then strode 
from the room, his discomfited opponent 
swearing, meanwhile, that he was either 
the devil or one of his imps. 

Not long, however, did the injured and 
much suffering rook continue his execra- 
tions, for, as though struck by some sudden 
idea, he also dashed out of the chamber, 
and made his exit so precipitately as 
nearly to stumble against Jonathan, who 
was standing near the entrance door of 
the inn. 

Night had set in, and the darkness in 
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the street was only broken by the flare 
of the lamps from the windows of some of 
the houses. A broad ray of light, stream- 
ing from the casement of the chamber he 
had just quitted, showed our hero'd 
staggering movements and unsteady step 
and vacant stare to the rook. That 
worthy gnashed his teeth, clenched his 
fists, and glared at the inebriated youth in 
a manner that showed that he intended re- 
deeming his gold pieces by force, as fraud 
had hitherto failed him. 

Our hero advanced hesitatingly into the 
middle of the narrow thoroughfare, and 
the rook crept stealthily after him, dogging 
his footsteps, and evidently watching his 
opportunity to pounce upon the unsuspect- 
ing youth and rifle his pockets — no very 
dangerous venture in those days when 
there were no police, and the streets, not 
lighted by lamps, were plunged in dark- 
ness. 

However, the rook was again doomed to 
be unfortunate, for Jonathan halted in the 
middle of Cheapside, and then shouted, in 
the tones of a stentor : 

* Ho 1 a link-boy 1' 
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The rage and fury of the roqk may be 
better imagined than described when the 
call met with an immediate response, and, 
to complete his discomfiture, not only one 
but a dozen link- boys surrounded Jonathan, 
all shouting together : 

* I was first, your honour, take me/ 
Now, to rob a man almost helpless from 

intoxication in a dark street was one 
thing, but to rob him when surrounded by 
a dozen sturdy boys and in the red flaring 
glare of a dozen links was another, so the 
rook clenched his fists again in impotent 
wrath at the band of dirty urchins, who, 
like sooty gnomes from the bowels of the 
earth, had started from their lairs in the 
corners of the street, at* the call for a link, 
and he swore deep and loud, while Jonathan 
still shouted, in drunken merriment ^ 

* What ho I More links !' 

And the concourse of link-boys increased, 
and the rook cried out hoarsely : 

* Curses on ye all I I said he was Beel- 
zebub, and lo I here are his imps.' 

This ejaculation excited the merriment 
of mine host and his company, and even of 
the brother rooks, who had been drawn to 
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the door by the unusual noise in the street, 
whilst Jonathan marched off, surrounded 
by his escort, his step being very erratic, 
now whistling, then singing snatches of the 
dissolute Lord Rochester's amorous love 
ditties, and then making the silent streets 
resound with his oft iterated cry : 

* What ho I a link-boy T 

In her own chamber, in solitude and 
darkness, weeping Alice heard the hubbub. 
Little recked she that it was her lover, 
who, having thus drowned his sorrows in 
wine, was staggering home drunk, attended 
by a lifeguard of link- boys. The nearer 
our hero advanced to Leicester Fields, the 
larger grew his retinue, till before they 
reached Strickland's house, it numbered 
some fifty strong. As the riotous band 
went along, the broad glare of light from 
the links started sober citizens, who had 
retired early to rest, from their beds, palpi- 
tating with fear lest another great fire 
should have broken out, whilst others 
again opined, as they gazed from the case- 
ments at the moving illumination, that 
here was the funeral of some great man, 
till the illusion was dispelled by Jonathan's 
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boisterous shouts, and the noisy clamour 
of the link-boys. These became more 
exuberant in their spirits the further pro- 
gress they made, as Jonathan every now 
and then turned round and scattered some 
of the rook's shillings amongst them. 

Strickland was sitting alone in the very 
room, in which we found him seated, on 
that bright summer morning, when his 
servant had announced the advent of the 
runaway school-boy, and the latter had 
entered, dusty, and weary, and footsore. 
Now again, the same old servant hastily 
precedes Jonathan's coming, but this time, 
he says, with hands held up in horror : 

* Lackaday, sir 1 here be Master Hartop 
come home mad drunk, with all the link- 
boys in the town at his heels. What 
would his worshipful father say, if he were 
alive V 

And now came Jonathan — not the half- 
frightened boy, weary with his ten miles 
walk, with his lips quivering and tear- 
drops trembling on his lashes, but the 
handsome, reckless young gallant, with 
bloodshot eyes and face flushed with drink, 
with perruque dishevelled, and rich gar- 
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ments all stained and in disorder; so 
unlike his usual self — for Jonathan never 
drank deeply — that Strickland could scarce 
believe his eyes. 

* How now, thou old varlet ^ dost say I 
am drunk ? Get thee gone/ said Jona- 
than, trying to steady his voice, and deal- 
ing the dismayed servant, at the same 
moment, a sounding thwack with his 
sheathed sword. The old man quickly 
made his exit, and Strickland, when our 
hero had staggered to a chair, walked to 
the casement, and drawing back the cur- 
tain of red saye, looked out into the 
garden, into which the link-boys had 
penetrated, and were there dancing and 
whooping like so many imps, the murky 
glare from their lights glimmering fitfully 
on the naked branches of the trees. 

Dropping the curtain, Strickland walked 
over to where Jonathan was seated, and 
laying his hand kindly and caressingly 
on his shoulder, as he had done on that 
eventful morning when the youth had 
fled to him from the tyranny of Silex, he 
said : 

* Come, my dear Jonathan, I fear you 
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have failed in your embassy ; but do not 
despair — you will succeed yet ; and in the 
meantime, get you to bed, and sleep off 
your unusual debauch/ 

Jonathan gazed at his friend with a 
half-drunken stare, laughed, then wept 
plentifully, then laughed again, and said, 
as he fumbled in his pockets, and finally 
produced a few of the rook's remaining 
gold pieces, which he arranged with 
trembling fingers on the table : 

* One, two, three, four, six ' 

Here he came to a halt, gazed vacantly 
at the money, and then commenced again 
the arduous task of counting it, but this 
time got no further than two. 

' Never mind, we'll count it to-morrow/ 
said Strickland, in a soothing tone. 

* Do you — do you — know whose 'tis V 
asked Jonathan, in hesitating tones, but 
with a drunken chuckle. 

' Why, yours, I suppose, Jonathan.' 

* Aye, but 'twas Tichburn's. Dost know, 
I am to marry Joan, and this is her 
dower.' 

'Well, well,' said Strickland, with a 
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puzzled look at his face, 'come to bed, 
Jonathan, and we'll talk to-morrow.' 

* Aye, and to-night well sing/ responded 
our hero, who, as he staggered to his feet, 
hiccupped out the last verse of one of 
Rochester's drinking songs : 

' Cupid and Bacchus my saints are, 
May drink and love still reign, 
With wine I wash away my cares 
And then to love again.' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

' Miserable most to love unloved.' 

Midsummer Night's Dream, Act 3, Scene 2. 

Whilst Jonathan was making his way- 
home, attended by his escort of link-boys, 
and Alice was weeping alone in her little 
chamber, Mistress Joan sat, also solitary 
and weary of heart, in her own apartment, 
for the kind solicitude and aflfection of 
Master Tichburn for his orphan ward 
caused him to make no distinction between 
the latter and his own daughter. 

So Mistress Joan had also her private 
sitting-room, to which she might retire 
when so minded, and a pleasant, cosy little 
chamber it looked in the red glow of the 
fire-light, as the flames shot up from the 
blazing logs, and cast brilliant, though 
fitful flashes of light on the window-hang- 
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wsfi of red and green backraniy drawn 
over the latticed casement, on the tall, 
higrh-backed chairs, covered with green 
cloth, and on the little table, spread over 
with its carpet, also of green cloth, at 
which Joan sat, in a moamful attitude, 
with hands clasped listlessly on her lap, 
and eyehds heavy with weeping. 

Rare, indeed, was Joan's beauty, and 
each year seemed to add to the charms of 
that exquisite face, the raven hair, the 
clear olive skin, and the brilliant black 
eyes, furnishing a fit type, rather of some 
Spanish or Italian beauty, than of one who 
had been born, like Joan, under northern 
skies. 

In temper and disposition, also, Joan 
bore a stronger resemblance to the daughters 
of the sunny south than to those of a colder 
clime. True, by a constant struggle with 
self, the fiery, proud, impulsive girl had so 
conquered her natural feelings, as to appear 
to others calm and almost impassive at 
times ; but beneath that icy exterior a 
storm of passion and intense emotion often 
lay pent up, and her soul was racked with 
anguish in her efibrts to conceal it. 
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The secret of her life — ^for she had one, 
as we know — cast a shadow over her 
brightest moments ; but she had one other 
secret also, which she had hitherto guarded 
so jealously that none suspected it, and this 
was her love for Jonathan. It had grown 
up with her from her very infancy ; it tilled 
her whole soul : to tear his image from her 
heart would be worse than death, and yet, 
so it must be. She had never dared really 
hope that he loved her ; but often his words 
had expressed tenderness and affection, and 
at times, she had met his eyes fixed on her 
in a manner, that had made her weary heart 
throb with a rapture next akin to pain in 
its violence. But now all hope was at an 
end ; the fiat had gone forth which bade 
her hope no longer. Jonathan loved Alice, 
so Alderman Tichburn had informed her 
that very evening ; and had he not been 
blinded by his excitement and wrath 
against our hero, he must have perceived 
the deathly pallor that chased the blood 
from her cheek, and the look of anguish 
that overspread her face. She could only 
answer him incoherently ; and in a few 
moments, pleading a sudden and violent 
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headache, retired to her own room, disre- 
garding her guardian's hints that Alice 
was sobbing and making herself ill, shut up 
alone,and that he wished some one would go 
to her there. When Joan so hastily quitted 
him, he exclaimed aloud and in vexation, 
* A plague on the women 1 They are all 
alike; 'twas so with my poor wife; just 
when you want 'em on some great emer- 
gency, ten to one but they cry out they 
are ill.* 

But poor Joan had headache in truth as 
she sat in her Httle room, with throbbing 
brain, on which there seemed written in 
letters of flame * He loves another.' Who 
shall tell what the anguish of that thought 
must be to the poor unhappy, thrice un- 
happy woman who loves in vain, and whose 
love must remain for ever unrequited and 
uncared for ? 

Poor Joan I she was firm, strong of pur- 
pose, indomitable in her will to conquer 
other difficulties, but here she was all weak- 
ness and feebleness ; it seemed impossible 
to her ever to cease loving Jonathan. 

It was strange, this intense overwhelming 
aff*ection on her part, for he was certainly. 
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at least at this epoch of his life, far inferior 
to Joan in all mental qualities, stability of 
character, and strength of understanding. 
Jonathan was handsome, gay, and lively, 
but not a whit superior to a hundred other 
careless young gallants of the day ; but 
Joan ranked far above many of her sex and 
age in personal accomplishments, wit, and 
intelligence. 

We have spoken of her skill with her 
needle, but let it not be supposed that 
this was her principal point of excellence — 
far from it. 

A * frame of four heights/ placed opposite 
to the little table at which Joan sat, con- 
tained a collection of books, forming quite 
a library in those days, with which books 
Joan wa^ thoroughly conversant, and a 
case, close by, held viols and lutes, on which 
instruments she performed, if not with 
Alice's rare skill, at least very efficiently. 

* Loving and unloved V murmured Joan, 
as she rose from her chair, and placed her- 
self opposite a picture painted on canvas, 
suspended from the wall. * Lackaday ! 
how I have wrestled with myself these past 
two hours, and yet my agony seemeth the 
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same. Let me cast aside this glamour; 
let me trample on my weakness. Poor, 
tender, child-like Alice weeps alone in 
anguish and misery ; let me go and com- 
fort her. Perhaps, in trying to soothe her 
pain, I may find some balm for my own 
wound. She is innocent ; mine is the 
folly, the shame, to love a man who loves 
me not. Awhile ago, disappointed affec- 
tion, like a jealous fiend, whispered to me 
to try and widen the breach between these 
two lovers, to fan my guardian's resent- 
ment against Jonathan, with the flattering 
hope that, perchance, if he never won 
Alice, he would turn to me ; but I have 
conquered that baleful, pernicious thought; 
yea, I have conquered it, and I mourn for 
myself that I should have hearkened for a 
moment to the voice of the tempter.' 

And the girl bowed down her head, and 
burning drops fell from her aching eyes. 

Then she gazed up again at the picture ; 
a broad flash of light from the flaming logs 
in the stove, brought out, in full relief, from 
the dark background, the firm and stern 
massive features of Cromwell, his breast- 
plate of mail, and his white bands. 
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* Oh, inscrutable man 1' exclaimed Joan, 
clasping her hands in an impassioned 
manner. ' Thou who couldst keep con- 
cealed under such an impenetrable veil the 
mainspring and secret of all thy words and 
actions 1 Would that I could clothe myself 
with the cloak of thy invincible reserve, 
and so for ever conceal from Alice, from 
Jonathan, from the eager, prying world, 
this secret, nigh as fatal to me, as that 
other which hath rested on me since my 
birth. Would that thy spirit would de- 
scend upon me T 

For a few moments Joan paced up and 
down her little chamber, with a restless 
and yet a weary motion ; then she spoke 
again : 

* Poor, unhappy Alice 1 but still more 
unhappy Joan I Yes, i^ine is the real 
despair — mine the unspeakable agony. She 
can proclaim her love openly, without 
shrinking or shame, w^hilst I must keep 
mine crushed down in the depths of my 
aching heart. Alas 1 I have been lonely 
from my birth ; I have never known one 
dear kindred tie, and 'tis like I shall re- 
main so till the end of my days, for I shall 

VOL. I. 17 
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never love again. Well, I will go to Alice; 
the iron has eaten into my own soul, but 
let me, if I can, save her from woe. I 
must tread henceforth the thorny path as 
well as I may ; but ah !' she added, in a 
tone of the deepest anguish, as she paused 
once more before Cromwell's picture, and 
addressed the mute canvas, ' would you 
could take back, this moment, the fatal gift 
you gave me T 



CHAPTER XV. 



SPRING GARDEN. 



May flowers were blooming, and the last 
days of this sweet spring month were just 
passing away. It was the 29th of May, 
1672, and though many anniversaries of 
that joyous day had been held since 
Charles II. had made his triumphal entry 
into London, his subjects seemed in no 
ways inclined to abandon the festivities 
with which they were wont to celebrate 
this auspicious day. They loved dearly 
the frolicsome, laughter-loving, cheery 
king, with all his faults and 'follies. 
Though his features might be forbidding 
and his swarthy countenance harsh of 
expression, the heart of the merry 
monarch was kind and tender, and few 
who knew him could fail to love him. He 

17—2 
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had a softness of temper that charmed all 
who came near him. He was affable and 
easy, and loved to be made so by all about 
him.* 

The balmy breath of June was in the 
air, the foliage of the trees wore its 
loveliest tints, for fierce summer suns 
had not yet scathed the fresh green 
leaves ; the pasture meadows lying betwixt 
Charing Cross and Hampstead. were 
gemmed over with the golden buttercup 
and the starlike white daisy ; and the 
flaring scarlet poppy and the blue corn- 
flower mingled with the tapering leaves of 
the tender young wheat in the corn fields. 

Never had there been a more charming 
29th of May, and the golden sunshine, the 
soft fleecy clouds in an almost Italian blue 
sky, and the balmy air, laden with the 
scent of flowers and the warm breath of 
summer, seemed well calculated to bring 
a smil6 to the lip of the most desponding 
and cheerless. 

On this anniversary, too, the English 
had a double motive for rejoicing. The 
echo of the guns in Southwold Bay had 

* * Burnet's Own Times,* vol. i. 
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barely died away ; but a few hours had 
passed since the brave sailor prince, James, 
Duke of York, and his men had won one 
of the greatest and most stubbornly con- 
tested naval battles on record, fought by 
the British under all the disadvantage^ of 
disparity of force, surprise, and adverse 
wind and tide. But already the welcome 
news had reached London, and the whole 
population were transported with joy. De 
Ruyter and his Dutchmen, brave as they 
were, had been forced to retire before the 
invincible braverv and cool determination 
of the English tars. There was only one 
sorrowful recollection to cast a shadow on 
the bright picture — the memory of gallant 
Sandwich and his intrepid men, who met 
their doom, either wrapped in a fiery shroud 
on board the burning Royal James, or far 
down under the blue depths of the sea. 

This victory was the theme of every 
tongue. It had spread far and wide. 
Every face beamed with rapture ; and 
if the Puritans had looked sourly on what 
they were pleased to term the extravagant 
preparations for celebrating, with disorder 
and wickedness, the 29th of May in other 
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years, they had more reason than ever to 
be disconcerted on this occasion, when all 
the world seemed determined to make 
merry, each individual in his own way. 

The whole population of London ap- 
peared to be abroad on that bright May 
afternoon, gentle and simple, male and 
female, young and old. Fashionable ladies, 
taking their airing, which meant driving 
in glass coaches round the ring in Hyde 
Park, talked over the glad news. Fair 
equestrians, ladies who preferred showing 
their whole figure on horseback, with their 
gallants riding alongside them, discussed 
the bravery of their countrymen, and re- 
joiced in the defeat of Mynheer. 

Amongst this gay and brilliant as- 
semblage in Hyde Park, Master Jonathan 
Hartop mingles with the grace and ease of 
an accomplished gallant, and if he wears 
the willow garland at all, he wears it with 
singular ease and nonchalance. But this 
indifference may be assumed. Surely he 
cannot have forgotten poor Alice so soon 1 
Still, those who know something of this little 
affair may be inclined to think so, when they 
see his gay and volatile behaviour. 
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Now, he rides beside a glass coach, a 
stately equipage but recently introduced, 
and talks earnestly and in his most gallant 
manner to its fair occupant, whilst the 
pages and lackeys fall back in the rear ; 
and then, a little later, he may be seen 
riding side by side with Miss Warminster, 
maid of honour to the Queen, no beauty, 
for her figure is bad and her complexion 
brown and sallow, but she has a lively 
manner and sparkling eyes, with which she 
ogles our hero in a way that would have 
driven Alice to despair, could she have 
seen it. Kumour says that Master Hartop 
and Mistress Warminster will make a 
match of it ; he wears her colours, and to 
judge by his tender air, on this occasion, 
such a sequence seems not unlikely. Yet 
the lady wants Alice's soft charms, and 
looks unattractive enough in her masculine 
dress of jacket, cap and feather, and head 
adorned with a powdered periwig. 

' Let us go to Spring Garden,' cries 
Miss Warminster; 'his Majesty will be 
there this afternoon.' 

Jonathan consents immediately ; Spring 
Garden is indeed a favourite resort of his ; 
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there he will have an opportunity of pre- 
senting his companion, by way of winning 
her further favour, with some one of the 
presents he usually furnishes his pockets 
with : perfumed gloves, or a pocket look- 
ing-glass, or essences, or an elegant little 
box of apricot paste, or even a more costly 
present still, in the shape of earrings of 
brilliants. Poor Alice I she has many such 
tokens of love received from Jonathan in 
past happy days, and she can now only em- 
balm them with her tears. 

So Mistress Warminster turned her 
horse's head towards Spring Garden, at- 
tended by her gallant, who, she was well 
pleased to perceive, wore a sword knot and 
cockade of crimson ribbon, her colour, and 
donned by Jonathan in her honour. 

Arrived at Spring Garden, they alighted 
from their horses, and here found assem- 
bled a large concourse of people of fashion 
and rank. 

The spot is now covered with houses, 
and busy and noisy with all the turmoil 
and din of a huge city ; but in the far off 
days of our story it was a charming place 
of resort for pleasure-seekers, and on that 
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lovely May afternoon when Jonathan and 
Mistress Warminster visited it, it looked a 
sweetly rural place, the soft summer breeze 
whispering amongst the leaves of the fine 
old trees, and the vivid lights and blueish 
shadows gilding and darkening alternately 
the smooth plots of velvet-like turf. 

For a little while, Jonathan and his com- 
panion strolled about amongst the thickets, 
nodding and smiling with this friend and 
that. The king, they heard, was to walk 
in the grounds surrounding St. James' 
Palace that afternoon, and thither our hero 
proposed going, but Miss Warminster, 
fearing, perhaps, that some one of the gay 
court beauties, with whom Jonathan was 
no small favourite, might deprive her of his 
undivided attentions, opposed this design ; 
and so the young gallant sauntered about 
the groves, and talked a great deal of non- 
sense and flattery, which the lady was quite 
willing to accept, then escorted her to a 
cabaret in the middle of this paradise, 
where refreshments were supplied, in the 
shape of trifling tarts, neats' tongues, ex- 
citing meats, and bad Rhenish. Jonathan 
paid the reckoning at the close of their 
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entertainment, without giving the slightest 
heed to the extortionate charges imposed 
upon him, showing a careless disregard for 
money that would have petrified the sober 
and prudent Alderman Tichburn. 

After the collation, and whilst strolling 
once more under the pleasant shade of the 
elms and wide-spreading beech trees, Jona- 
than becoming each moment more tender 
and impassioned, and Miss Warminster 
hanging on his arm, and listening with 
much contentment to his honeyed speeches, 
there suddenly approached them Major 
Strickland. 

Jonathan started, almost jerked his 
companion s arm from his own, and said 
abruptly, and in a tone of rpuch excite- 
ment and confusion, ' Pray, sweet Mistress 
Warminster, will you suffer me to conduct 
you to your horse, an you now desire to 
leave the garden ? Or shall I find some 
other cavalier to whom I may resign my 
honourable charge, for I would fain have 
serious speech with Major Strickland on 
a matter that concerns me very nearly V 

' Is*t some matter touching the little 
Puritan V asked Miss Warminster, with a 
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disdainful sneer, she being piqued that her 
gallant should relinquish his attendance 
upon her. * Nay, go by all means ; here 
are the Earl of Ossory and Beau Sidney, 
who will be my escort to St. James's.' 

Jonathan blushed and looked discon- 
certed. He had not yet become perfect in 
the art of dissimulation. Mistress War- 
minster rather enjoyed his confusion, and 
said, after she had exchanged courteous 
greeting with the Earl of Ossory and Beau 
Sidney, and with Major Strickland : 

* Fie on you. Master Strickland I Master 
Hartop was waiting on me most dutifully, 
like one of the knights of old, and lo, you 
step in between us and deprive me of his 
services. He hath weighty matters of 
moment to converse with you upon, so he 
saith; but sure, 'tis a sin to pull a long 
face on such a day as this, when all the 
world should be merry. If he wants change 
of air,' she added, with a toss of her head, 
* he should go seek it in Cheapside.' 

*An you have any liking for a little 
weighty discourse yourself. Mistress War- 
minster,' said Beau Sidney, bowing and 
laughing, * come with us quickly. There 
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be three Quakers waiting near St. James's 
Palace to have speech with the king when 
he Cometh out. You shall see them stand 
with their hats on, and hear them *' thou'* 
and "thee" his majesty, and call him 
'* Friend Charles," and discourse in as 
weighty a manner as you please.' 

Miss Warminster needed no second in- 
vitation ; so she at once set off, accompanied 
by her new escort, the handsome and ac- 
complished Ossory, eldest son of the Duke 
of Ormond, who was doomed to be cut down 
by fever in his prime, and the graceful and 
pleasure-seeking Robert Sidney, brother of 
the ill-fated and unfortunate Algernon. 

' Now that chattering magpie hath gone,' 
exclaimed Jonathan fiercely, * I can talk to 
you freely, Major Strickland. Have you 

seen Alice V And there our hero 

paused abruptly, and his voice faltered. 

' Nay/ replied Strickland, drily ; and 
touching Jonathan's crimson sword-knot as 
he spoke, * you speak but ungallantly of a 
lady whose colours you wear.' 

' I have but amused myself with her, as 
she hath with me/ replied Jonathan. 

' The report of such pastimes/ said 
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Strickland, gravely, ' could not be pleasant 
to the ears of a poor maiden, whose lover, 
roughly separated from her, left her with 
the assurance of his unalterable love and 
with the hint, that in his depair he should 
turn soldier ; and then, lo 1 'tis told her, 
that he is ruffling it about the town, and 
playing the gallant, first to one fair dame 
and then another/ 

Poor Jonathan looked srery guilty; then 
he said, in a would-be exculpatory tone : 

* I did but try to drown my misery in 
gaiety and dissipation.* 

* And, in the meantime, the report of 
your conduct hath nigh broken poor Alice*s 
heart,* said Strickland, gravely. ' She hath 
been and is very ill ; but,' he added, hastily, 
seeing Jonathan's look of bitter distress, 
*she will recover presently, T doubt not. 
Her father takes her to-morrow for a few 
weeks to Highgate for change of air. 
The alderman's heart will soften by-and-by, 
I doubt not, and you have a constant and 
faithful friend in Mistress Joan, who en- 
courages Alice not to believe the reports 
of your inconstancy ; so, an you yourself 
remain true, all will be right. Meanwhile, 
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we will walk to St. James's, for I myself 
have a mind to see these Quakers/ 

The two friends had only gone a few 
yards, when Strickland exclaimed, upon 
seeing a thick-set man approaching them : 

' Why, here is Master Dryden coming.' 

The poet was at this time in his fortieth 
year. His figure was not imposing, for, 
being short and thick, it had earned for 
him the nick-name of Poet Squab ; but his 
countenance was singularly pleasing in its 
expression, and seemed the index to his 
mind and heart, for though a satirist, he 
was, in his private character, one of the 
mildest of men, and ever ready to help the 
young and deserving. 

Jonathan, who had made Dryden's ac- 
quaintance at Will's CoflTee House,* a place 
which they both frequented, had conceived 
a great esteem and love for the poet, and 
this friendship had been most beneficial to 
our hero ; for though, in compliance with 
the tastes of the dissolute age he lived in, 

* This coffee-house stood at the juncture of Eussel 
Street and Bow Street : Dryden made it the resort of 
the wits of his time. — Walford's *01d and New 
London,' voL iii., p. 276. 
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the poet's comedies are full of double en- 
tendreSy he was a remarkably modest man, 
and one who, by precept and example, 
exercised a good influence over the young. 
He fully reciprocated Jonathan's attach- 
ment, and had introduced the latter to 
persons of the highest rank, with whom he 
was himself on terms of familiarity. 

* Tis weeks since I have seen you, 
Master Hartop,' said the poet, after he 
had exchanged greetings with his friends. 

* I thought you had turned warrior, per- 
haps, and gone to fight the Dutch.' 

'Such was nay intention a while ago,' 
replied Jonathan, *and perchance I may 
yet put it into execution.' 

' And whither be you going just now X 
asked the poet. 

' We are on our way to St. James's Park,' 
replied Strickland. ^ There are some Quakers 
there, we have heard, who seek speech with 
the king, and I am curious to see them.' 

*You shall both see and speak with 
them yourself, an you will,' said Dryden. 

* I did but leave them an hour since. 
William Penn is an old acquaintance of 
mine. They are going to thank his ma- 
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jesty for the declaration of indulgence, and 
after they have spoken with the king, I 
will make ye known to them ; and now, 
Strickland, what dost think of our glorious 
victory yesterday V 

* Glorious, indeed/ replied the latter, as 
with his two companions he walked to- 
wards St. James s Park ; ' but, neverthe- 
less, there are some few who are not of our 
mind, and who even look as if they could 
groan over the matter.' 

' Nay, is it possible?' exclaimed the poet, 
in surprise. 

* Aye, I have j ust come from such an one 
— our friend Alderman Tichburn — whom 
you know, is full of lamentable reflections 
on the whole affair, from first to last.' 

Dryden shrugged his shoulders. 

* Tichburn is still a Commonwealthman 
at heart, 'tis plain to see. Well, so were 
we in our day, Strickland, but we have 
made a change for the better now.' 

' For the which he secretly denounces us 
as renegades,' replied Strickland, laughing; 
' but an you had heard him to-day, 'twould 
have amused you, too. According to the 
worthy alderman, the French took care of 
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themselves, and only looked on while the 
English and Dutch fought the quarrel out, 
and when I spoke of the great intrepidity- 
shown by the Duke of York, when, forced 
to abandon his shattered vessel, the Prince 
passed in a boat through the enemy's fire, 
he said, with a sneer, " 'Twas very much 
like the French at the Battle of Spurs, 
running away hke lions." ' 

* 'Tis plain to see he loves not the 
duke,' replied Dryden, laughing, 'or 
perhaps, 'tis his religion he loves not.' 

' Aye, that is the beginning and end of 
the duke's dehnquencies,' said Strickland, 
' for when I would have put him right, he 
said, " You are never without a laurel for 
that dear Popish duke of yours." ' 

By this time the three gentlemen had 
reached St. James's Park, and here they 
came suddenly upon a somewhat large 
group of gay ladies and courtiers assem- 
bled under the shadow of a wide-spreading 
beech tree. 

Pictures have made us famiUar with the 
dark, swarthy, and almost harsh featured 
of one, who stands prominently forward in 
the midst of the circle, or rather, the others 

VOL. I. 18 
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ariB grouped around him, in attitudes of 
respectful attention, as he speaks. 

Charles II. was in the prime of life, 
plain of feature indeed, but with a truly 
royal air and carriage, whilst his peculiarly 
winning smile, and the brilliancy and ex- 
pression of his eyes, gave a charm to his 
countenance, which atoned for the absence 
of personal beauty. 

His easy and graceful attitude^ and the 
splendour of his dress, doublet, and hose of 
blue velvet, richly embroidered with gold, 
jewels flashing like clusters of stars on his 
breast, and sword-hilt and girdle, encrusted 
with gems of priceless worth, presented a 
striking contrast to the dress and de- 
meanour of three persons standing before 
him, stiffly erect, and with their hats firmly 
set upon their brows. Two of them were 
men like Charles himself, in the prime of 
Ufe, but their young companion, was but a 
youth, who seemed barely to have num- 
bered twenty summers. These were the 
three Quakers whom we have already 
spoken of, who had come to tender their 
thanks to * Friend Charles ' for the kind- 
ness he had shown their sect, in common 
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with other Nonconformists, by the Decla- 
ration of Indulgence. And there they 
stood, in their dark and sad-coloured gar- 
ments, entirely destitute of any ornament, 
the centre of a brilliant throng, the only 
cold grey tints in a picture, full of rich and 
vivid colour. 

Dryden and his companions, though 
standing at a little distance, could yet 
catch the words of the senior Quaker, 
uttered in clear and sonorous tones. 

' We come to testify our thanks to thee. 
Friend Charles, for that thou hast been 
pleased to grant us the liberty of wor- 
shipping as our consciences dictate, and 
we wish thee all manner of happiness.' 

Friend Charles smiled, an amused smile, 
at the manner in which he was addressed, 
but seemed quite accustomed to it.* In 
fact, he frequently admitted the Quakers 
to his presence, for the entertainment and 
mirth they aflforded him, and he deemed 
them, of all factions, the most innocent. 
He was amused at being ^ thou*d ' and 
* thee'd ' and addressed as * Friend Charles ' 
— a contrast pleasing in its novelty, when 

* Cheetham Society's Publications, vol xviii. 
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compared with the obsequiousness of the 
Court. 

After William Penn, for he it was who 
had last spoken, had made the above 
laconic speech, he turned away and retired 
without further ceremony. In the true 
Quaker spirit he had said what he had to 
say, and as briefly as might be, and as * hat 
honour and leg scraping,' as the Friends 
called the usual courtesies of life, formed 
no part of their creed, the three Quakers 
marched oflf as unconcernedly as they had 
approached the royal presence. The cour- 
tiers cast amused glances at their sombre 
and plainly-cut garments, no plaits in their 
coats, no buttons on their sleeves, no lace 
ruffles, cravat, or embroidery, and not so 
much as the smallest feather in their 
hats. 

Charles looked round upon the throng 
of courtiers, when the Quakers had retired, 
with an air of solemn gravity ; but those 
who were nearest to him detected a smile 
hovering on the comers of his lips, and a 
merry flash in his sparkling eyes. 

Imitating the example set by majesty, 
the courtiers composed their features, and 
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tried to look as serious as they might ; but 
in some, pent-up mirth was hard of con- 
cealment. The gay Countess of Castle- 
main smiled disdainfully, for she had 
received anything but an admiring glance 
from the Friends; and the lovely Mrs. 
Middleton, spite of her prim and aflfected 
manner and languishing airs, had fared no 
better, though, perhaps, the beauty of all 
beauties, the incomparable Frances Ste- 
wart, was the most objectionable lady of the 
party to William Penn and his companions, 
for they had found her gaily jesting and 
laughing with the king, with a license and 
freedom of manner that must have truly 
shocked the Quakers, whilst, at the same 
moment, she had coquettishly removed her 
velvet mask, and cast a languishing smile 
upon Penn*s companion, the young Quaker, 
who stood at his elbow, somewhat in the 
rear. 

As for the gallants gathered around, the 
Friends had vouchsafed them only scant 
notice, though amongst them were many 
Court celebrities. The witty and dissipated 
Duke of Buckingham, Lord Jermyn, and 
Sir George Berkeley, commander of the 
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Duke of York's Regiment of Guards, and, 
as gossip said, also commander of the duke, 
the witty and eloquent Tom Killigrew — 
never more eloquent, be it said, than when 
elevated by the juice of the grape — and 
last, though not least, at any rate in the 
estimation of some of the Court ladies, 
Jacob Hall, the famous rope dancer. 

Silence was kept for the few moments 
that followed the departure of the Friends, 
till the king suddenly broke the spell by 
bursting into a loud fit of laughter. His 
example was immediately followed by the 
courtiers, who now gave free vent to their 
mirth. 

* Oddsfish 1' exclaimed Charles when he 
could speak, 'but 'twas a true Quaker 
meeting.' 

'Craving your Majesty's pardon, but 
'twas wrong in one particular,' observed 
Rochester, slily. * In all meetings of the 
Friends, the fair sex mingle not with the 
males, and your Majesty, you will perceive, 
was in close and immediate proximity to 
Mistress Stewart.' 

* Aye, and 'twas a cruel act of malice on 
your part, Mistress Stewart,' said the king. 
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laughing, ' to unveil the battery of your 
charms on that discreet, sober-looking com- 
panion of Friend William Penn.' 

' For which he bestowed upon her a 
glance of withering rebuke,' interposed 
Rochester. * Why, your Majesty, 'twas 
Thomas EUwood, the Quaker poet, he who 
wrote a poem called " The Looking-Glass 
of the Times," in which he rails at and 
vituperates all ladies who wear not sad- 
coloured stuflFs ; and especially those 
"ramping rigs," as he calls them, who 
flaunt in their powdered periwigs, and 
ride in trousers, and vests, and jackets, and 
caps, and feathers, and otherwise appro-, 
priate articles worn hitherto by the male 
sex/ 

And here Rochester cast a mischievous 
glance at Miss Warminster and some other 
ladies in the attire so obnoxious to Quaker 
blood. 

Charles and some of his Court had been 
hawking that morning, a sport he preferred 
to all the diversions of the chase, as the 
ladies could participate in it, and he could 
admire the grace and elegance with which 
they sat their horses.* 

* Grammont's * Memoirs,' voL i. 
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*Now an you had tried to bewitch 
William Bloomfield, the youngest of the 
Quakers, sweet Mistress Frances/ said 
the king gaily, 'you might have suc- 
ceeded. He was an impressionable sort of 
lad; 

* He was a pretty boy, in truth/ replied 
Frances Stewart, carelessly, ' but Thomas 
Ellwood, if such be his name, was more to 
my mind/ 

'But he hath a wife already, Mistress 
Stewart,' observed Dryden, who was now 
standing close to the king. 

The reply, ' Nay, what of that ?' was re- 
ceived with a storm of laughter from the 
gay and dissolute courtiers of this gay and 
dissolute Court. 

Charles meanwhile observing Jonathan, 
whom he both knew and Hked, beckoned 
him to his side, and said in a bantering 
tone : 

'Sweet Mistress Stewart, do not pine 
after that which you can never hope to 
possess ; here is Master Hartop, a hand- 
some youth, who will not reject your 
advances with the scorn of the obdurate 
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and flinty-hearted Quaker ; smile, then, 
upon him/ 

* Nay, an please your majesty, Master 
Hartop is partly open to the same objec- 
tion as Master Dryden advanced against 
the Quaker,' said Mistress Warminster, 
boldly ; * 'tis true he hath not a wife, but 
he is the devoted, though, 'tis said, rejected, 
suitor of a fair Puritan/ 

' What the devil I' said Charles, with 
a grimace. ' Hartop in love with a 
Puritan V 

^ Nay, your majesty, I am in love with 
no woman,' replied Jonathan, with a lofty 
air, which set all the throng of courtiers 
laughing ; ' and henceforth my sword shall 
be my mistress.' 

Charles clapped him good humouredly 
on the shoulder, applauded his resolution, 
and then, leaning in a kind and familiar 
manner on the arm of Lord Rochester, ad- 
vanced towards the Palace, followed by his 
suite, aU laughing gaily over the advent of 
the Quakers ; but the matter which had 
led to the appearance of the Friends at 
Court had been of serious moment enouofh. 
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In earnest gratitude, they had come to re- 
turn thanks for a favour received. 

The number of malcontents in the king- 
dom had of late been greatly multiplied by 
the intolerant enactments against the Dis- 
senters, and to apply a remedy to the evil, 
the king's advisers determined to carry into 
execution his favourite project of indul- 
gence to tender consciences. With this 
view, Charles resolved to make use of the 
supreme power in ecclesiastical matters, 
which he conceived was inherent in him, as 
head of the Church, and accordingly he 
issued a proclamation, suspending the 
penal laws against all Nonconformists or 
recusants. 

By the public this declaration was re- 
ceived with approval or vituperation, as 
men were swayed by interest or religion. 
The great body of the Dissenters gratefully 
accepted the indulgence, and presented, by 
their ministers, addresses of thanks to the 
king.*^ i 

Meanwhile, let us revert in a few brief 
words to our hero, before we close this sec- 
tion of his life. 

* Lingard's 'England/ vol xii. 
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He was as good as his word : from that 
day the rdle of the youthful lover was laid 
aside, and when we next see him, the 
sword, as he had prophesied, will be his 
mistress, and his garb a soldier's. 
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